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Editorial. 


CIENTIFIC knowledge applied to the art of 
living has now advanced so far that those who 
obey the known laws of health are set free 
from most of the diseases that afflict mankind, 
live longer than their ancestors, and have more 
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blessings are confined to a favored class, and do not 
yet in full measure extend as they ought to all sorts 
and conditions of men. Many who know what makes 
for health, comfort, and longevity are unable to avail 
themselves of the benefits conferred by science, while 
the vast majority in all nations are as ignorant as cattle 
of the means by which disease may be prevented, 
strength increased, and prosperity made certain. ‘Those 
who represent civilization and progress have before 
them no duty more evident and pressing than this one 
of compelling the people to understand what concerns 
their temporal salvation. The best chemists and physi- 
ologists now affirm that all diseases may be controlled 
and that most of them are preventable. The possi- 
bility of opening a campaign in which all the physical 
evils which afflict the race may be driven out suggests 
for high-minded young men and women a career second 
to none in interest, in difficulty, and the prospect of 
great rewards of the kind that heroes appreciate. 
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THE Christian Register was born in 1821 and has had 
a continuous existence under one name from the be- 
ginning. It has assisted at the birth of the Harvard 
Divinity School, the American Unitarian Association, 
the Meadville Theological School, the National Con- 
ference, and most of the local conferences. It has aided 
and helped the Women’s Alliance, the Sunday School 
Society, and the Young People’s Religious Union. In 
these affairs and in the missionary work in general it 
has been second to no other agency in shaping thought 
and making history. It has earned and will maintain 
its right to address the American people in defence of 
Unitarian principles and as the helper and friend of the 
churches. It has given to each organization vastly 
more than it has received in the way of influence and 
moral authority. Its influence still grows and deepens 
because it is the organ of all our activities, and not the 
paid or controlled agent of any one of them. The 
editor has never consulted or taken orders from ad- 
vertisers or other ‘‘business interests.”” He has received 
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no directions from the publisher or ‘‘the counting- 
room.’ He has worn the collar of no person or organi- 
zation, and, in spite of the charges against religious 
editors made in the secular press, he has been as nearly 
free from dictation as any worker in the land. 


& 


THE consecration of the Archbishop of Boston was 
made a splendid and imposing ceremony. After Cardi- 
nal Gibbons had laid the pallium upon the shoulders of 
the archbishop, the significance of the symbol was 
explained by Rev. L. F. Kearney in an address of great 
ability. This address may be interpreted in two ways: 
either as a declaration of authority to the world outside 
of the Catholic Church and a summons to submission 
to the decrees of that church, or it may be considered 
as an attempt to make members of the Catholic commun- 
ion submit more implicitly than they are inclined to 
do to the éommands of their spiritual rulers, and to avoid 
the dangers of modernism which confront them on every 
side. ‘The intellecttial atmosphere of the United States 
with the arrangements of its social life tend to draw 
educated Catholics away from the authority of the 
priesthood and make them tolerant of that modern 
knowledge which directly denies and confutes the os- 
tentatious claims of the hierarchy, and this sounds 
to us like a summons to return, to the unquestioning 
obedience which Pius X. is now exacting from his followers. 


5d 


IN two particulars the claims of the Catholic Church, 
as set forth recently in Boston, are opposed to the spirit 
and practice of the American people. If in any case 
the attempt were made to enforce these claims, they 
would appear to be not only insolent, but subversive of 
republican institutions and the right of private judgment 
in religion. Without apology or qualification the 
preacher declared that the representatives of the Catholic 
Church—hbishops, archbishops, and cardinals—were, in 
this country, as much superior to secular rulers in 
majesty and in claims upon the affection and reverence 
of the people, as the eternal life infinitely transcends 
the temporal in importance and dignity. The second 
statement was that outside of the Catholic Church 
the whole world of American life is under the influence 
of Satan, and that ‘‘men and women of apparent natural 
goodness and eminent respectability before the world 
are really enemies of Christ and opposed to the kingdom 
which he founded.’ Happily the Catholic preacher, 
and those who agree with him, will never have an oppor- 
tunity to put their theories into practice in America, 
and this declaration seems to us an attempt to rally 
half-hearted Catholics to the symbols of authority and 
keep them from fraternizing, as they are wont to do, 
with the Protestant world around them. 


ed 


THE assassination of the King and Crown Prince of 
Portugal is another of those awful crimes ostensibly 
committed in the name of freedom and justice. Wher- 
ever assassination is resorted to it indicates a moral 
degeneracy in comparison with which the spirit of war 
becomes a shining virtue. The right of personal and 
national self-defence is maintained by the vast majority 
of civilized people. The right to rise in open rebellion 
against an oppressive government is maintained by the 
majority of those who believe in government by the 
people. The right of the law-loving and law-abiding 
portion of the community to suppress crime by super- 
seding the ordinary processes of the court is commonly 
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defended. But all these processes are open and partake 
of the nature of what is known as justifiable warfare. 
The work of the assassin is secret, lawless, and the 
cause of wide-spread lawlessness and crime. If we 
justify one assassin, we are on the way to admit the 
whole Satanic brood of man slayers who lurk in secret 
to strike down not only the tyrant and the oppressor, 
but the wisest and best men who chance to stand in 
their way. As we have learned by dread experience, 
the President of the United States is as much exposed 
to death by violence as any tyrant or tyrant’s minion in 
Europe. ~ = 


Re-Forming. 


That community is fortunate in which all the energies - 


of men and women are given to productive work and 
in which the children are busily studying how to make 
life useful and satisfactory. In any country in which 
progress is making, the majority of the people are giving 
themselves to productive industry and to studies and 
pursuits that increase the resources of the people and 
provide them with opportunities for improvement. 
Re-forming is necessary only in the cases where society 
has gone wrong or where individuals have taken to un- 
healthy and unwholesome ways which leave them dis- 
torted in mind or body. Reform is always unpleasant, 
both to those who undertake it and to those who are 
the subjects of it. It requires the undoing of work, the 
reshaping of organs of body or mind which have been 
distorted by unwholesome toil or harmful pleasure. 
For society it means the breaking up of old habits, the 
scattering of friends, the bringing together of elements 
that do not harmonize, and a process which involves toil, 
patience, and self-denial. : 

The first condition of any proper work of reform, 
whether for those who are the agents of it or those who 
submit to its processes, is adequate knowledge both of 
that which ought to be and that which is. It is useless 
to attempt to change men or nations from the con- 
dition in which they are, unless we know the condition 
in which they ought to be and into which they may 
be brought by proper appliances. It is useless, also, to 
attempt any reform which looks to bringing human 
beings into an ideal condition of work, character, or social 
organization unless we know what present conditions 
are, and what are the present character, desires, purposes, 
and prospects of the persons to be reformed. 

Now it is the daily business of an editor to read the 
prospectuses of reformers and the claims of those who 
need reforming, and the impression we get is that, in the 
majority of cases, those who are most eager and con- 
fident in their description of imperfect present conditions 
and their prescription of remedies are blind leaders of 
the blind that do not know whence they come nor 
where they are going. They do not know who are the 
proper subjects of reform nor the measures to be adopted 
to bring them into a better state. 

When we listen to a reformer who gets all his informa- 
tion from books and interviews with those who are 
supposed to be expert in statistics and sociology, we 
wonder how it would seem to such a man if he actually 
lived as working people do live, or had himself come up 
out of the ranks of the wage-earners who had to fight 
their way out of poverty to a competency. We seem 
to see a difference between the latter class and the 
former. ‘Those who have had experience of poverty and 
have become rich seem to be free from some illusions 
which beset those who have seen only one side of the 
shield, whether they are rich or poor. Those who have 
always been poor and have never been brought into 
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contact with well-to-do people often have romantic 
or strangely perverted ideas of the condition and char- 
acter of rich people. Upon this ignorance demagogues 
play with great success. Anything that is stated in a 
public address or in print that is derogatory to those who 
are well off, with a suggestion of something that may 
be done for the advantage of the poor, has a wide circu- 
lation and many believers. It is almost impossible for 
the people who are at opposite ends of the social scale 
to get together on the plane of their common humanity, 
and yet that is the only place where business can be done. 

It is for such reasons as these that every panacea for 
social reorganization or reform during the last century 
turned out to be a fraud or a failure. Not one single 
plan made fifty years ago for the reorganization of so- 
ciety and industry is in good working order to-day. But 
they were not therefore in vain. Every one into which 
was put an honest and earnest purpose to be helpful and 
a longing for better attainments, although it failed in 
action, left a deposit of sympathy and wisdom which has 
been working for the amelioration of evil and the im- 
provement of conditions. There is more sensitiveness 
to human suffering than ever before. ‘There is a better 
understanding than ever before between the well-to-do 
men and women who are honest and honorable and the 
poor who are industrious and self-respecting. Slowly 
we are learning that the only permanent means of re- 
form and progress is the improvement of the individual. 
Something can be done by organization and discipline 
with units that otherwise are well-nigh useless. A 
regiment made up of the offscouring of society may, 
under proper discipline and leadership, achieve wonders 
of heroism and sacrifice in the hour when they are swept 
through the smoke of battle. But that regiment left to 
the idleness of peace will be only an aggregation of dis- 
solute units, and, if disbanded, may become more dan- 
gerous to the community than before. 

When the attention of the government, the church, 
the school, the family, and society in general is con- 
centrated upon the individual, in the belief that the health 
of the parts in the community is just as important as the 
health of all the parts in the human body, reforms will 
begin to take care of themselves, and the growing, healthy 
life of the community, a living organism in which each 
unit is a healthy individual, will begin to make reform 
less necessary, and abundant life for all the aim of the 
philanthropist and the sociologist. When a community 
of healthy and virtuous individuals begins to organize 
for better things, better things will come because ideals 
of progress and perfection will be self-revealed. 


The One Talent. 


Can we, by aid of the sympathetic imagination, re- 
create the scene where Jesus, standing possibly on the 
slope of the Mount of Olives, in the midst of his disciples, 
the simple, untaught people, peasants, and fisher folk 
who surrounded him, gave forth the parable of the 
talents? The sunshine flickered through the canopy of 
silvery foliage, and below at his feet lay the beautiful 
city, with its domes and lofty towers. We can imagine 
the wondering, puzzled, uncomprehending faces as Jesus 
unfolded this subtle story of profound meaning to his 
followers. Some curious outsiders may have straggled 
in to hear the prophet discourse of this new and strange 
doctrine. What had they to do with talents and 
great sums of money, these humble folk? Surely, if 
ever luck came their way, they would not bury fortunes 
in the ground. What did the Master mean by such a 


story? And why was the man of one talent to be cast 
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into the burning lake when, instead of spending his talent, 
he had been sufficiently honest to return it intact to the 


“owner? 


Ah, but the master had given it to him to invest. 
There was no virtue in keeping it hidden. No effort was 
required to put a talent in the ground and leave it there. 
The terrible law of evolution was wrapped up in that 
talent, an inexorable law that the Master recognized and 
enunciated. The terms of the market, the logic and 
morality of the street in his mouth strike us with sur- 
prise. The trust confided must be paid for by increase. 
The neglect of this responsibility was punished by one of 
the harshest sentences that ever proceeded from the 
mouth of Jesus. 

What, then, was his meaning? Not surely the con- 
demnation of worldly or business laziness or inertia, but 
the enunciation of the law of evolution transmitted 
from the material to the spiritual sphere. We belong 
not to ourselves, however loudly we may proclaim the 
fact. ‘The talent, unused, deteriorates day by day: it 
loses a little of its brightness, and, passing out of circu- 
lation, helps neither others nor ourself. We may say, 
in our aggrieved and offended impotence, when the 
brain is flaccid, the hands inert and weak, that the Lord 
of life is a hard master, ‘‘reaping where thou hast not 
sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed. 
And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the 
earth. Lo, there thou hast that is thine.’’ It was the 
inexorable law of growth and expansion that had been 
laid away in the earth and had failed of its destiny in the 
human soul. The Lord of life may well seem hard and 
cruel at times when he comes to us with the cry: ‘‘Give 
me that that is mine own! Return what I left with thee, 
with usurious interest.’’ The exact sum, or even a sniall 
profit, will not suffice, only the utmost it is possible to 
produce of effective and beneficent living. 

For this seemingly hard master is our Father. His 
hardness is only the shaded side of his tenderness, his 
compassion and desire that his children may use the 
great moral laws for guidance and instruction. Through 
the parable of the talent Jesus propounded a philosophy 
profound, simple, practical, for common use and appli- 
cation. He had no tale of crimes or vices to bring 
against the unfaithful servant. He does not accuse him 
of theft or murder or overreaching the neighbor. It 
was something deeper, subtler than that, something that 
became an interior taint and gangrene. Externally he 
was not a bad man as the world goes, not intemperate, a 
gambler, a debauchee, simply a sluggard, a material and 
fleshly liver. Hehad been given a great chance; but the 
opportunity lay inert, unused. It had produced nothing 
good or beautiful. The deep crust of idle selfishness had 
gathered over him. He had lost the power of generous 
impulse that would lead him to perform spontaneous 
acts of goodness. He had calculated as to the least he 
could perform for humanity, which was to bury his 
talent in the eatth. This is perhaps the most solemn, 
even awful, of all the parables. It probes the surface of 
respectability, of apparent decency and harmless con- 
ventional living, and shows the barren nature and the 
taproot of growth destroyed by subtle, creeping paralysis. 

It is the tragedy of responsibility. It touches life at 
myriads of points. All that we are, all that we possess, 
ali the chances we have lost seem to turn on this pivot of 
the one talent. Christ used gold merely as a standard 
of value. His meaning is high as heaven and deep as 
the nether regions in reference to capacity and what it 
irivolves,—the hint as of a bankrupt nature. It is the 
terrible rebuke of those who have had golden treasures of 
hope, faith, love, service, put into their hands, and have 
neglected to use them. ‘The implication that the riches 
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of the soul shall be taken away from those who have 
criminally neglected to use them and given to the worthy 
recipients of larger treasure is God’s method, however 
hard it may seem. 

This unfaithfulness of character has nothing to do 
with worldly gain or the gathering and saving of riches, 
the acquisition of honors. It strikes to the core of things, 
the real man, the real woman. How will it be with us 
when the Lord of life shall appear and say sternly, ‘‘What 
hast thou done with the talent entrusted to thee?” 
It reveals the infidelity that has wasted the substance 
of life in vanity, in sensual living, in selfish preoccupa- 
tion, in getting and spending in the game of the world. 
Now many a nature with fine attributes, warm affections, 
gentle impulses, stands at the bar of God, having buried 
its talent, squandered it by neglect and disuse, stands 
there hollow-eyed, haggard, pitiful in degradation. Is 
the evolutionary law implacable? Can there be no 
recovery for the neglect and wastage of the best in human 
nature? 
consigned the unfaithful servant to outer darkness, there 
may be redemption even from the sin of neglecting the 
highest duty, the duty to the individual soul. 


American Gnitarian Hssociation. 


There is a certain grewsome pleasure in being miser- 
able. This is why some people ‘‘enjoy poor health,” 
and it is also why so many people assume that ill health 
is the most interesting subject of conversation. One 
lung is more prolific of thought than two. Likewise, 
on the principle that two negatives have the effect of one 
affirmative, I want to call attention to certain protest- 
ants of our small household of faith; for there seems 
to be a kind of quixotic heroism among some Unitarians 
which leads them to lay overemphasis upon the ills that 
afflict us. What Emerson says with reference to our 
domestic households will apply with equal force to our 
“household of faith.’ ‘‘There is one topic,’’ he says, 
‘“peremptorily forbidden to all well-bred, to all rational 
natures; namely, their distempers. If you have not 
slept, or if you have a headache or sciatica or leprosy 
or thunder-stroke, I beseech you, by all angels, to hold 
your peace, and not pollute the morning, to which all 
the house-mates bring serene and pleasant thoughts, 
by corruption and groans.’’ When the new day lies be- 
fore one, it is a challenge to every talent and impulse to 
make the best, and not the worst, of it. 

Whatever there may be in our historic inefficiency, in 
our past spiritual supineness, and in our denominational 
unworthiness, only one aim needs seriously to be con- 
sidered; namely, What message seeks utterance upon our 
lips, what good work awaits the strength of our hands, 
what new life seeks expression through our agency? The 
most important question is not what incapacities afflict 
us, but what forces are seeking expression through us. 
What do we need to give? What kindly sympathies 
are our hearts impatient to extend? What revitalizing 
thought are our minds to-day longing to utter? And 
any intimation that the function of the prophet is not 
worth while is a sickly confession that we have no 
prophecy to deliver. 

Of course the world at large needs us. But the best 
proof we have that we are needed is within ourselves—in 
our own sense that we are the appointed agents of some 
great necessity. If we are free to give full expression 
to all that in us is worth being expressed we have free- 
dom enough. Thus the times do not call for freedom 
and democracy in the liberal church of to-day. We 


Let us hope, in spite of Christ’s words that- 
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already have more freedom than we have the grace to 
use. Our freedom is going to waste. We are over- 
burdened, asa denomination, with privileges and rights. 
When men have a disposition to worship democracy as a 
fetich, they have forfeited their right to follow it as an 
ideal. We already have as individuals the freedom to 
possess a million dollars and to contribute $62.30 annually 
to the propagation of our faith! 

And we are often so democratic that we would rather 
hide our light under a bushel than to resign it to the 
limitations of a good ‘‘stand.’”’ In an attempt to possess 
all the freedom and independence that exists, we cut our- 
selves away from the people we need and the people who 
need us, and accomplish little. 

We are importuned by the Spirit to utter our message, 
to rally and organize hundreds of people whose lives 
would thus be enriched and emancipated and cheered, 
to build churches, to co-ordinate conferences, to articu- 
late a splendid body for service, and to breathe into it 
a triumphant esprit de corps. Why not? A better 
machine should always be the response to a greater de- 
mand for real products. The demand is made, why not 
the machine? 

To be thankful that God can make some use of us is 
better than to be miserable because the world does not 
seem to use us better. To feel glorious because he has 
placed us in the midst of splendid difficulties is better 
than to moan because somebody else does not meet those 
difficulties more successfully. When we stop ‘‘guessing”’ 
that the Church may be supplanted by anything but an- 
other church, and when we turn and, in frank sincerity, 
ask what of thought, of good cheer, of wise counsel or 
money or service have we to give, and in what way can 
we give it at once and most effectively, then we shall 
be very grateful and happy, and the distempers of our 
unworthy past and present will have found their natural 
antidote. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE candidacy of Gov. Charles E. Hughes of New 
York for the Republican nomination for the Presidency 
assumed tangible shape on January 29, when the 
Republican committee of New York county, his home 
county, indorsed him unanimously for the honor. A 
resolution indorsing Mr. Hughes had been considered 
by the committee at two previous meetings, and, on 
each occasion, had been laid on the table after an ani- 
mated debate based on the belief of some Republicans 
that an unqualified expression of confidence in the 
Chief Executive of the Empire State would somehow 
convey a reflection upon the policies and personality 
of President Roosevelt. The movement, having for 
its aim the instruction of a New York delegation to 
the Republican convention at Chicago to support the 
candidacy of Mr. Hughes, appears to have gained 
strong headway in the State despite the undisguised 
efforts of influential Republican politicians to present 
the governor in the light of an opponent to what are 
conceived to be the aims of the present administration 
at Washington. 

wt 


HIsTORY was written in blood at Lisbon on February 
1, when King Carlos I. and his son, Luiz Philippe, the 
crown prince, were assassinated in a street in the Portu- 
guese capital. The act of the regicides is generally 
believed to have been the climax of republican and 
anarchist agitation which served as a pretext for the 
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suspension of the constitution several months ago, 
and the appointment by the king of: Senhor Franco, 
the head of the cabinet, as dictator. The extra-con- 
stitutional régime had been made the object of increas- 
ingly bitter attacks. On the day on which the reigning 
monarch and his son fell by the bullets of assassins, 
Senhor Franco had issued a proclamation outlining a 
rigorous system of measures for the suppression of 
violent criticism. The proclamation had hardly been 
made public when the outrage that appalled the world 
changed the situation entirely. Dom Manuel IL., 
the new king,—the second son of Carlos I.—on February 
3 accepted the resignation of the dictator of Portugal 
and appointed a new cabinet. 


J 


THe news of the tragedy at Lisbon evoked official 
expressions of horror from all the governments of Chris- 
tendom, yet so palpable were the errors of administration 
that had preceded the affair that grave fears were 
entertained for the immediate future of the monarchy. 
A strange illustration of the popular view of the situa- 
tion in Portugal is offered by the action of the Hungarian 
Chamber of Deputies, which on February 3 declined 
to vote a motion condoling with the stricken royal 
family, and voted the following substitute: ‘‘The views 
of the Hungarian Parliament on freedom are such that 
the House could not dedicate a posthumous resolution 
to a king who had abolished constitutional government 
and instituted a dictatorship.” The deputies who 
voted for the adoption of the resolution undoubtedly 
had in mind recent events in Hungary, which was ruled 
by royal decree after it had failed to meet the wishes 
of the emperor-king on questions affecting. the relations 
between Austria and Hungary. ‘The news of the action 
of the Chamber must have been read with great interest 
by the occupant of the imperial palace at Vienna. 


el 


A NOTABLE plea for a suspension of the program 
of expropriation of Polish lands in Prussian Poland 
was delivered on January 30 by Cardinal Kopp, an 
imperial appointee to life membership in the Prussian 
House of Lords. The cardinal described the chan- 
cellor’s project as ‘‘nothing more than political impe- 
rialism, which no longer recognizes any ideals,” and 
added: ‘‘There are certain fundamental convictions 
common to all humanity, and, if you touch these, you 
insult all civilization. Among these convictions is the 
idea of the right to private property.’’ In reasserting 
the government’s purpose to enforce the scheme of 
ousting Polish landowners from their possessions, 
Prince von Btilow evoked the phantom of a reunited 
Poland and said, ‘‘We dare not wait until the grave 
disease, with its probably irreparable consequences, 
set in.” 
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FRESH indications of Russia’s increasing interest in 
affairs in the Near East are contained in despatches 
from St. Petersburg, probably inspired from official 
sources, which relate the opposition that is developing 
in the foreign office at St. Petersburg to the Austro- 
Hungarian project for the establishment of direct rail- 
road communication between Vienna, Salonika, and 
Athens. The construction of such a system not only 
would give Vienna direct access to the Agean Sea, 


upon which Austrian statesmen have passed covetous 


eyes ever since the first signs of dissolution appeared 
in the Turkish Empire, but would also have the inci- 
dental effect, by means of a connecting link of rails 
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through the Sandjak of Novipazar, of hopelessly sepa- 
rating the two Servian nations—the Servians and the 
Montenegrins—who inhabit the countries on either side 
of the territory which the Congress of Berlin erected 
as a barrier to the aspirations of Montenegro and Servia 
to future union. In other words the proposed railway 
would give to Austria a preponderating influence among 
Slavic peoples, whose guardians Russian statesmen con- 
ceive themselves to be. 
a 


AN incidental effect of a possible conflict between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary would be the immediate 
suspension of the projects for internal reform for Mace- 
donia which St. Petersburg and Vienna have been 
pressing upon the Porte for three years past. The 
negotiations at Constantinople affecting the destinies 
of the Christian peoples of Macedonia are already in a 
delicate stage owing to the truculent attitude of the 
Porte; and, unless the mandatories of the European 
powers present a united front, it is altogether likely 
that the state of anarchy will continue indefinitely in 
that part of Europe which the Congress of Berlin left 
to the tender mercies of a despotism that is growing 
continually worse. Signs are not lacking that the 
shrewd diplomats at the Porte have already realized 
that the time is come when one power can be played 
against the other successfully, and that the old Ottoman 
expedient of meeting force with cunning will be em- 
ployed to defeat the humanitarian purposes of belated 
Christendom. 
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OnE of the significant problems that are destined to 
make the présent session of Parliament historic was 
presented in the House of Commons on February 4, 
when John FE. Redmond, in behalf of the Nationalists, 
outlined the minimum degree of home rule that would 
meet the aspirations of the majority of the people of 
Ireland. Mr. Redmond proposes, in effect, that Ireland 
shall be a self-governing country, affected by English 
legislation only in such degree as may. be essential to 
the requirements of imperial ideals. It is freely pre- 
dicted in England that the Nationalist measure of 
autonomy will prove unacceptable, not only to the 
majority of the House of Commons, but to the British 
electorate behind that time-honored institution. A 
possible outcome of the pending debate, admitting 
the possibility of the passage by the House of Commons 
of such a measure as that outlined by Mr. Redmond, 
would be a conflict between the Commons and the 
Lords, for it may be assumed that the upper chamber 
will not view with complacency any attempt to change 
the existing relations between Dublin and London. 


Brevitics. 


The large-minded man sees more in the narrow- 
minded man than the latter sees in himself. 


He is no true liberal who feels and expresses contempt 
for those who are illiberal. 


There is something comical in the attitude of the 
Columbia boys who, having challenged Cornell, a co- 
educational institution, to joint debate, declined to 
accept the Cornell champion because she was a woman. 


Our proof-reading is not always perfect, but we do 
not remember any error just like one we have found 
in an English exchange where ‘‘ineffectiveness” and 
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‘Gmpotence’’? was printed ‘‘effectiveness’” and ‘‘im- 


portance.”’ 


The English Unitarians have fewer churches than we 
in America, but they claim a million Unitarians. Are 
not the men who annually guess at our numbers too 
modest when they report to the census bureau only 
seventy-two thousand Unitarians? 


As soon as any Unitarian man or woman makes a 
national reputation and is accepted as a moral leader, 
the cry is raised that he is not a Unitarian, but is broader 
than any denomination. As the Unitarian Church has 
always consciously worked to train people of that kind 
and has been peculiar in doing so, would it not illustrate 
the principle of fair play to acknowledge that fact once 
in a while? 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Fellowship Committee. 


To the Editor of the Christan Register :-— 

Granting the undoubted truth of your statement 
in your last issue, that the Fellowship Committee ap- 
pointed by our National Conference ‘“‘has prevented 
the entrance into our ministry of the offscouring of 
other denominations,’ etc., is not such a committee 
only doing after all what the individual church should 
do for itself? It is not clear to me why ‘‘a small com- 
mittee’ can come to the knowledge of facts, ‘“‘which 
are entirely beyond the reach of the congregation.” 
The congregation has its committee, and its powers do 
not seem limited. Let the churches be educated to 
do for themselves those things that the Fellowship 
Committee has done for them. In this way the same 
end will be obtained without magnifying any central 
office. 

An overemphasis of the powers of the Fellowship 
Committee can tend to make our churches, and ministers 
who seek our fellowship, feel that any departure from 
its recommendations is underhanded and ‘‘uncon- 
stitutional.’”’ No man likes to feel that he glided into 
the denomination by what some would term the back 
entry. ‘‘The point of view of thoroughgoing congre- 
gationalism and democracy”’ is wide as well as inde- 
pendent and should not, I think, be easily discredited 
or put in an unfavorable light. 


Epwin A. RUMBALL. 
WATERFORD, ME. 


[The Fellowship Committee does nothing but provide 
a preliminary sifting of candidates for the pulpits of 
Unitarian churches. With our loose organization and 
our widely scattered churches it would be simply im- 
possible, as we know~-by sore experience, for the indi- 
vidual parishes and committees to make the necessary 
investigations. A committee, fit for its work, soon 
learns to detect the signs of ecclesiastical vagrancy. 
The mere fact that such a committee exists will keep 
away a specious pretender who would be bold as brass 
in the presence of an inexperienced congregation. The 
scandals which were once the bane of our missionary 
work have mostly disappeared since the Fellowship 
Committee was appointed, and we have never heard that 
any worthy man has been hindered from entering our 
fellowship because he was asked to do what all honest 
men ought to be glad to do,—show the record of his past 
life, and take what comes of it. Ifit were desirable we 
could give names and places by the dozen in proof of 
the foregoing statement. Eprror.] 
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For the Christean Register. 


My Sheaves; 


BY SARAH E. BURTON, 


I sought to serve Thee in grand, noble ways; 

I strove and toiled to reach the longed-for goal; 
Each nerve, each muscle wrought as one who prays, 
Held to their task by my young, eager soul,— 
Eager to be and do my best, 

And leave to thee the unknown rest. 
But elear-eéyed Duty saw another path 
Leading to menial, uncongenial tasks; 
And Love, who splendid strength and courage hath, 
And gilded selfishness straightway unmasks, 
Said, ‘“‘This thy path; God speaks; obey!” 
And showed a rugged, shining way. 


But often has the wayward spirit cried, 
“Give me a humble place in higher fields 
Until, O Lord, like others, I have tried 
What fruit the best within my being yields!” 
The answer came, in whispers low, : 
“Tarry thou not, but onward go.” 


My day of labor draws unto its close, 
No sheaves I bring but those of duty done, 
In meagreness and number they disclose 
No victories, no prizes have been won. 
But, Lord, they shine with heav’nly ray; - 
Love wrought with me the toilsome way. 


The Force of Circumstances. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


From the bed of pain to which he was so long confined 
in an almost helpless condition, the poet Henley wrote, 
in a fine spirit of indomitable courage, his soul-stirring 
lines entitled ‘‘Invictus.’’ Or at least, if these verses 
were not actually composed in the agony of severe bodily 
and mental torment, they were prompted by a vivid 
recollection of such agony. ‘The second stanza makes 
the poet declare :— 

“Tn the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 


Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed.” 


This defiance of circumstances to do their worst has 
a fine ring to it, and helps to fortify the reader against 
such ills as destiny may have in store for him; but is 
there not a little too much of mere passive resistance 
in the spirit of the poem, a somewhat deficient recog- 
nition of the part we ourselves play in the shaping of 
those circumstances? ‘To submit, if we must, to ‘‘the 
bludgeonings of chance” until our heads bleed is stoical 
and admirable; to suffer without a murmur decapitation 
itself is heroic; but to pick up one’s head afterward, 
like the martyred Saint Denis, and to walk off with it 
in triumph, is a far finer (and a far rarer) performance. 

That a decapitated person cannot hope to recover 
from so drastic a bit of surgery is accepted by his mourn- 
ing friends as they accept any other stern reality. But, 
as Lotze is bold enough to ask, What is reality? Though 
we imagine it given and fixed, he queries whether it 
may not be something potential, something yielding 
and ductile, and capable of indefinite enlargement or 
diminution or other modification. He suggests that - 
the meaning and value of reality to us lie in its stimulus 
to add to it something of worth on our part. And Mr. 
Schiller, the well-known ‘‘humanist”’ philosopher, main- 
tains that ‘‘the world is essentially .. . what we make it, 
It is fruitless to define it by what it originally was, or 
by what it is apart from us, It is what is made of it. 
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Hence, . . . the world is plastic.” ‘The limits to this plas- 
ticity, we are further told, are to be learned only by ex- 
periment; and we ought to start with the assumption 
that external reality is wholly plastic, and to proceed 
on that assumption until we are very emphatically 
rebuked. It is those rare souls who seem determined 
- never to put up with any such rebuke that are born to 
accomplish the impossible, while it is the timid ones 
who always confine their enterprise to the demonstrably 
possible that never effect even that. 

Who, one might ask, could be less fitted to penetrate 
nature’s mysteries of forest and field than the blind man? 
And yet Clarence Hawkes, the blind naturalist and 
author, tells us: ‘‘I can take my friends afield, and, 
without eyes, show them many a bird or squirrel or 
flower or tree which they have failed to notice, simply 
because they were trying to see the whole horizon at 
once, ... What was that rustle in the thicket yonder, 
a rabbit or squirrel? Neither, for rabbits stay on the 
ground, and squirrels do not climb anything as slender 
as witch-hazel. It was a bird, probably some vireo or 
thrush. How do I know the thicket is witch-hazel? 
Why should I not? The most noticeable scent in the 
fragrance of the woods which the morning sun is steeping 
is the smell of witch-hazel. Did you hear the swish 
of a bough as it sprang back to its accustomed place? 
That was a squirrel.’”” He adds that the more abstruse 
problems of woodcraft are the ones that interest him, 
and that he knows ‘‘the songs and calls and cries of 
alarm of about sixty birds, including ten game birds.”’ 

It is true that for the first fourteen years of his life 
this blind observer of nature had his eyes and used them 
to good purpose. In some mysterious way, as he says, 
the sensitive plates exposed in his youth secured perfect 
pictures of each passing season and of many varying 
aspects of the world around him. For twenty-two 
years these plates have remained in the dark room of 
the soul, until to-day each film holds a picture of re- 
markable brilliance and fidelity to detail; and it needs 
only the slightest sound or scent to slip the slide and 
throw the picture on the screen of memory. In all 
this we have again the old story of apparent hindrances 
turned by heroism and persistence into real helps; of 
the stammering Demosthenes putting pebbles into his 
mouth to increase his natural impediment of speech, 
and declaiming to the boisterous waves thundering 
on the sea shore, until he could at last command the 
spellbound attention of the Athenian populace; of a 
Laura Bridgeman or a Helen Keller making their in- 
firmities contribute to the development of exquisite 
sensibilities undreamt of by the rest of us. Is there not 
something about the force of circumstances that, like 
the might of the ocean, is as ready to support and serve 
as to overwhelm and destroy? 

In the darkest days of our Revolutionary struggle— 
the dreary winter when Washington informed Congress 
that he had in camp at Valley Forge 2,898 men ‘‘unfit 
for duty, because they are barefoot, and otherwise 
naked,” and that for want of blankets many were obliged 
‘‘to sit up all night by fires, instead of taking comfortable 
rest in a natural and common way’’—the sorely tried 
commander-in-chief, opposed and maligned by enemies 
at the seat of government, hindered and harassed by 
foes in his own army, threatened with destruction by the 
elements themselves as well as by the British forces, so 
directed the whole strength of his one indomitable will as 
to bend every adverse influence to the high end in view, 
to bring confusion on his envious traducers, to withstand 
the severities of the climate, and to baffle the designs of 
the enemy. 

The happy faculty, which Washington must have 
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had, of regarding obstacles as stimuli to successful effort 
rather than as formidable hindrances is of course partly 
temperamental and partly attainable by determined 
effort. The meaning of that thing which we all have 
to reckon with, which sometimes wears a kindly, and 
at other times a forbidding, aspect, and which we may 
call ‘‘reality,”’ neither Kant nor all the philosophers 
before and since have been able to explain. Hach man’s 
reality differs more or less from his neighbor's. ‘The 
idealist’s ‘‘real things’’ are not those of the materialist. 
To Gladstone, Homer was a sublime poet; to the philolo- 
gist Wolf he was a mere name, a symbol standing for a 
cycle of epic ballads; and to the modern Eton or Rugby 
boy he is a schoolroom pest. The aspect of a thing is 
determined by the point of view. Sedan spells victory 
to a German, defeat to a Frenchman. The universe 
(as has been observed by a leader in the new philosophic 
movement known as ‘‘pragmatism’’) stands for triumph 
and gladness to the optimist, but means frustration and 
sorrow to the pessimist; and to the ‘‘meliorist,” one 
might add, it signifies unremitting effort and the daily 
snatching of victory from the jaws of defeat. If in 
moods of calm reasoning the three aspects seem about 
equally real, why not let ‘‘the will to believe’’ determine 
which shall be the true one to us? Why not cast in 
our lot with the meliorists, or even with the optimists? 
In a state of exact equipoise a feather’s weight tips the 
scales, but the difference between abject despair and 
high-hearted courage is more than a feather’s weight. 
We often see curiously shaded drawings which appear 
either convex or concave as we choose to imagine them, 
and we are certain there is nothing in the figures them- 
selves to compel our acceptance of one aspect rather 
than the other. Why need we assume that there is 
anything in the ‘‘force of circumstances’ to paralyze 
the will and fetter one’s free agency? Let us rather, 
with the Italian pragmatist Papini, exult in our power 
to create our own reality as we go‘along, and refuse to 
believe that man is made for truth rather than that 
truth is made for man, and perhaps even by man, so 
far as such belief is not inconsistent with modesty, 
mother of the virtues, and with due revefence for ‘‘the 
power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.”’ 
MALDEN, Mass. 


Some Troubles of my Pastorates. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


I do not look back with dissatisfaction over any period 
of my life; but once in a while I thrust my feet to the 
fender and look back over the past with a wonder that I 
made so many blunders, and then again that I did not 
make more. It is a tough business to take a young fel- 
low, just, out of a classical college and a Hebraic theologi- 


‘cal seminary, and set him down to the leadership of a lot 


of every-day sort of folk, expecting the old gray heads 
to believe in his wisdom and follow his advice. But 
how can he possibly run through the sloughs and climb 
the hills that puzzle old heads, without a chart? The 
advice that was given to me ahead of time was not worth 
a shuck. I supposed all the world was ready to listen 
and heed good advice, and I had considerable confidence 
in the advice that I had on hand to bestow. I do not 
know of anything more curious, as a social study, than 
this grist of young fellows yearly dumped into the min- 
istry.. I remember very well, after a bit of tough ex- 
perience, saying that I would be willing to be dragged at 
the end of a cable across the Atlantic, if I could obliterate 
all association with the profession. I wanted to be just 
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a plain farmer or store-keeper, or something of that 
sort—anything to get rid of the incessant obligations. 

Now I want to tell you about two or three experiences: 
When my church was growing very largely with young 
people, and they were from all classes and colors and 
dispositions, I found that not only must there be a large 
amount of pastoral care, but cases would occur that 
deserved discipline. I say deserved in the ordinary 
sense: that is, they were bad cases. Now what was my 
duty as a pastor? JI solved it in this way, and it was a 
thorough success. I selected three of the most judicious 
women, one of them a young woman and the other two 
mothers or grandmothers. These three constituted a 
private committee, unknown entirely to the church. 
To this committee I referred every case of flagrant wrong, 
especially on the part of the young people. These 
cases it was their business to look into, and to do it with 
absolute independence of church and pastor. There the 
case ended, if possible. Nothing was to be said to me 
farther than a mere indication that the affair had been 
attended to. Thev were never to mention it to other 
people, or even discuss it among themselves after the 
matter had been adjusted. If, however, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to confer with the pastor, they could do 
so. In this way nearly every case of discipline was nipped 
in the bud, and with a church of nearly four hundred 
this was quite an achievement. Possibly I looked largely 
to the personal relief in the matter; but I also knew 
very well that my young people were being guarded, 
and contagion prevented. 

This was during war times, and the problem of negro 
equality was a serious one. Black people had been 
hanged to the lamp-posts in New York and Detroit, and 
mobbed in Boston and Philadelphia. There was a negro 
church in town, worshipping in a sort of barn, with a 
hotel waiter for preacher. They came for aid. I 
answered, Dissolve, and join the other churches. Forty 
of them came to my communion. Now what was to be 
done? I said to my Abolitionists, There are about 
twenty families here who cannot smeli black people. 
Will you so arrange your pews, when hiring, as to leave 
- vacant pews between those you hire, that colored people 
can hire and occupy without giving offence? The plan 
worked admirably. We had about a dozen negro pews, 
but they were not in a corner or otherwise offensively 
located. The occupants were treated with entire 
courtesy, and everything moved satisfactorily, with 
very insignificant opposition. 

A problem for young ministers is always how to handle 
the church finances. I understand very well that, as a 
rule, the young fellows must not meddle with trustee 
affairs, yet the pastor who succeeds must see that the 
bills are paid. He must be a drawing card or he will 
have to go. In my judgment this problem will be ulti- 
mately solved by building our city churches like other 
buildings—having two or three stories to rent, and thereby 
pay the expenses of the auditorium and class-rooms. 
I believe Brother Jones in Chicago has three stories to 
rent. This is an entirely feasible plan, after the people 
have got waked up to the idea that steeples and medieval 
windows are not necessary. In my case I secured the 
services of Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
John B. Gough, and several more of the old platform 
lecturers, to come West and do what they had been doing 
in the East. I had the first lecture course in Michigan, 
and helped found the first lecture bureau of the United 
States at Toledo. That was in 1862. The profits went 
into the church funds and a large church library. The 
end of waste, in the way of moral force and solid cash, is 
not, I think, very far off. It will not consist in mere 
consolidation of churches, but will work churches on a 
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business basis. There is no more absurd or even ludi- 
crous affair in sight than our present church financial 
system. Our country churches are pretty sure to be- 
come closely associated with the consolidated town 
schools, and, if I am not mistaken, the town school 
auditorium will become the place of service on Sunday 
with, very possibly, one of the teachers or the superin- 


-tendent as preacher. 


A minister above all others needs recuperative rest. 
I know that I did; and I am quite sure that, if I had not 
taken a moderately wise course, I would not now be 
writing to the Register. My plan was to purchase my 
old homestead (that is, buy out the other heirs) and keep 
it for a vacation retreat. There I went when fagged out, 
and dug and planted, and lay on the sod under the apple- 
trees. There I kept my aged mother till God wanted 
her, and there I saved all the hundreds of dollars that 
would have gone for very little compensation at public 
resorts. In other words I was annually laying up for 
my old age as well as recuperating for immediate effort. 
This dear old home was a nice field in which to plant 
poetry and love as well as apples and potatoes. It has 
expanded into a home for my family as well as myself, 
and has branched off into Florida. There I make my 
summers rich with flowers and fruit and books and 
friends: while there I keep my face well fronted toward 
the future here on the earth. But this letter has an 
egotistical sound, and ought to come to an end right off. 
I simply hope that some of the boys who are beginning 
to preach may get a little good out of it. 


How will You spend It? 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


Under the caption, ‘‘A Four-million-dollar Blunder,’’ 
Charities has rendered a public service in performing an 
ungracious task. It is not pleasant to criticise large 
gifts; but when they are peculiarly foolish, and when a 
great opportunity is thrown away through stupidity 
or ignorance, it becomes the duty of ‘the experts in phil- 
anthropy, like those who speak through Charites, to 
cry out against it. Perchance some future giver may 
take heed and avoid doing a tenth-rate benefit when he 
might, at the same cost, with a little thought, do some- 
thing of first-rate importance. The gift in question 
provided for a ‘‘Girard College for Girls,’ said ‘‘college”’ 
to be for poor, healthy, white girls, between the ages 
of six and ten, who have lost both parents. No dependent 
class in the country has less need of an institution, as 
no class can so easily find good homes {by adoption. The 
colored girl, the defective girl, and*the indigent half- 
orphan, on the other hand, have little chance of adoption 
and are peculiarly unprovided for. ‘‘It seems entirely 
possible,’ says Charities, ‘‘that the bequest may establish 
an institution which will have almost no applicants for 
admission” ; or, if applicants be found, they could be 

“easily provided for otherwise.” 

The popular notion that a man should ne immune 
from criticism for giving as seems to him best might have 
some validity were it not that wealth, certainly if it 
reaches several millions, can have been achieved only 
by large help from the public, which provides markets, 
protection of property, labor, and the greater part of 
the invention and scientific knowledge which has entered 
into the making of any fortune. The accumulators 
of large fortunes are notably unoriginal in their bequests, 
ringing the changes continually on hospitals, libraries, 
colleges, and asylums, and only now and then having 
the imagination to see, as Mr. Carnegie has done, the 
enormous possibilities of usefulness of funds for scien- 
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tificfresearch, for rewarding humble heroes, and pen- 
sioning the scholars whose meagre stipends have ham- 
pered their years of teaching with the fear of a dependent 
old age. When one reads from week to week of the 
millions left, as it were, at haphazard, as an after- 
thought of a death-bed, or according to the whim or 
chance experience of a mind concentrated for seventy 
years on money-getting or pleasure, public protest and 
i ae suggestions are in order. 

e difficulty in finding proper ways of spending 
money without’ promoting pauperism has been grossly 
exaggerated. Expert advice and accurate information 
are now as available in the sphere of philanthropy as 
in that of mechanics. A well-informed public is not 
audacious nor impertinent in calling the attention of all 
stewards of wealth to ways in which they may increase 
enormously the value of their gifts, and benefit millions 
of men instead of merely scores. Four million dollars 
spent at once in purchasing mountain timbered land, 
in the Appalachian range and in the White Mountains, 
and this given to the government on condition that 
Congress should double the amount, would probably 
in ten years save this country the loss of $100,000,000. 
With the exception of little gifts like that of the forest 
at Petersham, recently given to Harvard University, 
no private benefactor has had the foresight to help 
preserve our greatest national treasure, the complete 
loss of which is certain within a generation and will 
mean untold privation to millions of people. More 
than that, while forests on level ground may be replaced 
in course of time, forests can never be reproduced on 
mountains that are denuded of their soil by erosion. 
Would that some man whose wealth has been derived 


_from oil or metals or marble created by the Almighty 


might be persuaded not to tie up his bequests in blocks 
of buildings bearing his name and devoted to palliating 
the evils which our national negligence has caused, but 
to put his name to a million acres of land where rivers 
rise, whose trees are falling under the ax, leaving floods 
and ruin throughout a hundred fertile valleys. The 
imminence of the danger is becoming appalling to all 
thoughtful minds except, apparently, that of Speaker 
Cannon and most of the men whose private means 
make a cessation of destruction possible. Yet even 
the ‘‘watch-dog of the treasury’’ could remain no longer 
obdurate were a petition for a national Appalachian 
reservation at this moment accompanied by a gift of a 
Even should the present Congress 
refuse, an enormous benefit would accrue from the 
preservation of $4,000,000 worth of timber until some 
other Congress should act. When $18,000,000 worth 
of land 1s ruined annually for the lack of the expenditure 
of one-sixth of that sum on forestry, posterity cannot 
be blamed for cursing the fatuous policy which squanders 
$10,000,000 on a battleship that is in service for only 
a dozen years against some possible enemy, and fails 
to defend our people against a constant and terrible 
real foe. 

The floods in China, which led to the horrible suffering 
and famine among millions but a year ago, were due to 
deforestation, and the same is true of the recent floods 
in treeless Spain. It is objected that private individuals 
should not attempt what the State should do itself. 
If so, the gifts to Harvard, Yale, and every non-state 
college must be criticised. When a country is in peril, 
as when a house is on fire, academic questions should 
not interfere with saving wide-spread and terrible destruc- 
tion. Let every one help who can. The enemies of 
drought, of flood, of fire, and wood-famine are infinitely 
more dangerous than any which threaten our borders 
from without. 
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National defence should be commensurate with na- 
tional danger, and related to it. At present we are | 
spending over $200,000,000 in defence against a supposi- 
titious external foe, when we have not been invaded 
since 1812 and have not an outside enemy in the world. 
Meanwhile, in four years, we have killed by accident, 
largely preventable, "80,000 more persons than were 
killed or died of wounds on both sides in four years of 
the Civil War. Our loss of property by fire, largely 
preventable, exceeds in proportion to population any 
country’s in the world. Our loss by civic corruption, 
largely preventable by more adequate machinery of 
government, makes us a byword among the nations. 

If four millions are to be spent in benefiting Americans, 
and are not put into forestry, what more comprehensive 
and far-reaching plan could there be than to put the 
amount into promoting the organization of the world 
in the interests of a rational settlement of international 
difficulties? This, even when partially accomplished, 
would reduce one-half the annual war budget of over 
$200,000,000 of this country, as well as that of every 
war budget of the world, and would thus annually free 
these huge amounts for scientific attack upon the real 
foes that daily threaten nations from within. How 
could $4,000,000 be wisely spent? At the International 
Peace Congress at Munich in September, Mr. George 
Fulk, a representative of 53 American colleges and 
50,000 American students, described the work already 
in its inception among these institutions to promote 
more friendly international relations. Mr. Choate and 
President Nelidoff of The Hague Conference had pre- 
viously received this representative with great respect 
and interest in this most hopeful work. It is estimated 
by Hon. Andrew D. White, who takes a warm interest 
in this college work, that $1,000,000 is needed as an 
endowment to do profitable work in the colleges of the 
country in spreading a knowledge of arbitration and 
world organization, so that the next generation of editors, 
legislators, and captains of industry may be equipped 
with the tools necessary to build the new structure of 
international justice. Here let it be said that, though 
civil war and savage strife may be possible indefinitely, 
though police and militia must continue indefinitely, 
there is no reform movement in the world so hopeful 
as that of ending war between civilized nations and 
substituting an international police for rival armies 
and navies. A thousand years before race prejudice, 
intemperance, and licentiousness disappear, this relic of 
barbarism will end, as completely as slavery has ended. 

If one-quarter of $4,000,000 could be devoted to the 
training of college men in the new practicable means 
for diminishing war budgets by the prohibition of war 
loans, the neutralization of exposed and weak territories, 
the use of arbitration and the substitution of ostracism 
for coercion by explosives,—if this one million, the whole 
sum to be spent in fifty years, were put into the hands 
of such. men as President Eliot of Harvard, President 
Butler of Columbia, President Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University,—all men who have given special atten- 
tion to the subject,—there would result in a dozen years 
the most powerful influence for peace which the country 
has ever seen. A similar sum spent in England, an 
equal amount in Germany, and another million spent 
in an international press bureau and in organized work 
affecting legislation for peace could do more to lessen 
eventually the fear, the waste, and the suffering of 
millions yet unborn than all the many hundred millions 
spent on charitable institutions in fifty years. It would 
require expert advice as to detail, but that is to be had 
by asking in the right quarters, 

Of course it is not every day that $4,000,000 bequests 
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are to be considered. Wealth is a comparative term. 
$4,000 would seem wealth to Emmanuel Brown,ga 
colored teacher living on $5 a week, who in the Street 
School at Richmond, Ala., is trying to start a little 
Tuskegee for the three hundred eager children whom 
he is trying to make into good American citizens. We 
say no teacher in our schools shall have over fifty pupils, 
and we know that is ten too many; but when one 
teacher and two assistants are trying to teach books 
and manual training to three hundred, and must turn 
away more for lack of room, and when this condition 
is duplicated in every county in our whole South, how 
one longs to reach the ear of the bejewelled matron 
who imagines herself a patriot because she likes brass 
buttons or is a Daughter of the American Revolution, 
and beg her not to make the four-hundred-dollar blunder 
she is contemplating, in putting into superfluous silk and 
lace the cost of the redemption of a score of little human 
souls. The tragic lack in nearly every school which edu- 
cates the sons and daughters of the rich is the lack in 
nearly every home from which the pupils come,—the sys- 
tematic development of the power of imagination. 
Boston. 


Success. 


The people have imagined a vain thing 
Touching the old issues that are life. Success 
Will still be reckoned in the more or less 
Of riches, lands, or station; still we bring 
Our homage to those paltry gods who fling 
These paltrier favors round,—to Custom, Dress, 
To Etiquette, Discretion, Cleverness,— 
And still would smile if one once more should sing: 
“Success is character, as riches are 
In knowledge which no fire nor fraud can take; 
The good man, conscious of the morning star, 
Shall own all lands as lovely for his sake; 
His station is with counsellors afar, 
Who for eternal justice work and wake.” 
—William Ellery Leonard. 


Moral Conditions in Cuba. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


Had Spain expended more on her schools and libraries 
and legs on gloomy forts and spacious prisons, had 
she planned for the ethical and intellectual uplift of 
her colony and less for the forging of its chains, Cuba’s 
tragic history would have been quite different. 

Low moral standards satisfied its officials. The 
hosts of fortune seekers and adventurers who came to 
Cuba and the El Dorado beyond did not find a West 
Indian environment helpful in an ideal moral develop- 
ment. Many, free from home restraints, gave loose rein 
to the carnal and selfish: corruption throve. The 
decalogue was in no sense the corner-stone of the colonial 
fabric. 

The Sermon on the Mount, like the Rosetta Stone, 
was long undiscovered, and its existence practically 
ignored. When we consider how imperfect Cuba’s 
moral and spiritual training has been, we cease to 
wonder at its ethical shortcomings. The first comers 
here lacked the sturdy elements which the Pilgrims 
brought to New England one hundred and _ twenty- 
eight years after Columbus sighted the beautiful moun- 
tains of Santiago, and wrote to his sovereigns those 
glowing descriptions of the fair land he had discovered 
under the Western skies. 

We would avoid all unkind and cynical criticism in 
our review of present moral conditions here, all sweeping 
generalizations and carping fault finding, and not fall 
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into the mistake of selecting samples of the base and 
the lowFas representing the nation as a whole. Such 
strictures have wrought great harm. Cuba has a host 
of noble souls,—royal men and queenly women: it has 
its quota of pure homes. The Cuban women are ex- 
ceptionally pure and true in the domestic sphere as in 
all of life’s relations. We see many beautiful lives as 
we visit their homes, and enjoy their charming hos- 
pitality. The elaborate documents and searching ques- 
tions in preparation for the marriage of parties prevents 
hasty and ill-timed unions. The light of a new ethical 
day is dawning, the moral conditions are steadily im- 
proving. In our study of the actual standards of conduct 
and character, we find cause for congratulation and 
encouraging comment. The absence of the divorce 
evil is auxiliary to the cause of morality, and enhances 
the sanctity of the marriage estate. 

We see a marked improvement in colored circles 
where in other days marriage was rare. There are 
colored artisan circles in our city which will not admit 
members who cannot produce their marriage certificates. 


The lowering of the fee through the presence of Protestant . 


ministers duly qualified and the cheapness of the civil 
ceremony have greatly increased the number of marriages. 
Ministers insist on marriage as a prerequisite to church 
membership. I heard of a boy who told his employer 
that he could not work on the next day, and, when asked 
the reason, replied, ‘‘My grandfather and grandmother 
are to be married, and I cannot come.”’ The presump- 
tion is that his parents would take their turn next. As 
everywhere, the theory is better than the practice, the 
ideals beyond the realization. 

In contrast with this bright side of the present status 
we are saddened by a glance at the dark side which 
cannot be ignored. The seventh commandment is 
trampled on by a host in Cuba: criminal statistics appall 
us. One-third of the births are illegitimate. The social 
evil is legalized in Cuban cities, and this deadly upas- 
tree casts its baleful shadow afar. ‘The abominable 
custom of wviviendo juntos is still widely practised, 
and is regarded as ‘‘the custom of the country.” By 
the census of 1899 in a population of 1,600,000, 131,732 
persons were living together without marriage. 

There is not an equal standard of purity for both sexes: 
offences are condoned in the man which would forever 
brand the woman with infamy. ‘There are men in every 
city who have two families, not under the same roof. 
They suffer no loss of social standing in consequence, 
so long as they support them well, nor are they ever 
arrested for bigamy. Some time since I read a notice 
in a daily paper of the death of a-well-to-do merchant, 
and the significant words were added, ‘‘His body, after 
death, was taken to the house of his concubine, from 
which the interment will take place.” 

Evil hereditary influences, bad examples, debasing 
and unwholesome surroundings all unite to augment 
the social evil. The crowded solaro, or tenement 
houses, are hot-beds of sin. Havana is full of them. 
Modesty, privacy, refinement, purity, gasp in such an 
atmosphere. The public conscience is not aroused or 
educated to the evils of impurity. Debasing practices 
are condoned. Evil propensities are laid to the climate. 
The awful sin of the cities of the plain shows its hideous 
face. Yet, strange to say, the revolting crime for which 
so many blacks are lynched in the South is rare in Cuba. 

Temperance sentiment is latent. 
no public conscience on the temperance question: it 
has never been agitated in Cuba. 
and practices prevail. All drink at least moderately, 
some immoderately. The Spaniard drinks the stronger 
liquors. It does not-affect the West Indian as it does 


There is apparently _ 


Continental ideas. 
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the American. The aguardient, a native brandy, is 
cheap. Every corner grocery has its bar,—no screens 
or Sunday closing. Drunkenness is increasing. The 
American bar here, as in the Philippines, has followed 
the flag. The Protestant churches are agitating tem- 
perance. ‘There are American Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union circles in many of our cities here. We 
look for a speedy awaking on this theme. 

Then as to crime, its nature, causes, and treatment. 
Everything in the penal line is yet in a primitive state. 
Fully 80 per cent. of the crimes are against the law 
of purity and property rights. Economic conditions 
cause much of the thieving and burglary. Wretched 
industrial conditions incite to robbery, and the light 
punishments do not deter the law breaker. Mild sen- 
tences, brief imprisonment, and the pardon mill is 
always grinding out its grist on feast days and great 
national days. ‘These ‘‘rounders,’”’ when pardoned, soon 
commit other crimes and are returned. Their treatment 
is mild. 

The incarcerated are allowed greater liberties than in 
the States. They are well fed, are kept in idleness 
(which is unfortunate); the trades wish no industrial 
competition from the jails; but few are locked in cells. 
They are divided into groups twenty to thirty together 
in separate rooms, permitted to converse freely. A 
Cuban jail is a noisy place, and always well filled. 

The prisons are now in a good sanitary condition, 
which was not the case with some when the present 
American intervention began. The rich prisoner rarely 
enters the gloomy portals (centenos are powerful in 
Cuba): if he does, he will not lack attention, good quar- 
ters, and excellent food. nee 

There are cases of false imprisonment which make 
one’s blood boil. The maxim of our civil code is that 
the accused is innocent until proven guilty: the Span- 
ish is the reverse. There are no courts of equity. Judges 
have almost unlimited powers, and self-defence is very 
difficult here. Woe to you if you harm a burglar that 
attacks you at midnight! The grand jury system is 
unknown. You are at the mercy of an accuser. Some 
languish in prison without a hearing when the evidence 
against them was not sufficient to warrant the action. 
But all these antiquated usages and laws are being re- 
vised, and the civic codes improved in the interests of 


| justice and fair dealing. 


The relations of the rich and poor are far from ideal. 
Christian sociology is an unknown science here. The 
poor man has little chance of securing his rights. The 


rich are powerful, too often oppressive: the poor go. 


to the wall. In such an atmosphere anarchy thrives, 
the altruistic spirit sleeps. : 

There are no systematized charities or organized 
benevolences. Mendicancy thrives; giving is spasmodic, 
personal, desultory; there are no orphan asylums or 
refuges for the aged poor save sectarian ones, from 
which those not of that faith are excluded. We have 
in all the island an admirable hospital system. ‘The 
poorest have good medical care if sick, but no alms- 
house if well. 

The disastrous and prolonged strikes, as well as the 
revolutions, have often been the wild and misdirected 
protest of the helpless poor against injustice, inequality, 
avarice, oppression, and wrongs of pitiless corporations 
which they could not otherwise right and for which 
there is no legal redress. Yet, on the whole, we note 
with pleasure a steady improvement. Sentiments of 
compassion are blossoming forth into visible expression, 
as in societies for prevention of cruelty to children and 
animals, one of which is doing excellent work in Havana. 


‘The new day of moral betterment is dawning: its 
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early light gilds the mountain tops, though in the valleys 
the shadows yet rest, and the darkness broods and 
shivers. Cuba is yet to furnish its own reformers, who 
will right ancient wrongs, do away with long-established 
abuses. Hail to the Cuban John Howards and Florence 
Nightingales! All hail to those who are to usher in 
the great reforms which shall bring peace and stability 
to the new nation, fitting it to take its place among 
the honored and enlightened nations of a world, ‘‘groan- 
ing and travailing together in pain until now’! May 
the vision not long tarry! 


The Imperative Labor. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


That carpet-dusting, though a pretty trade, 
Is not the imperative labor, after all. 
—Aurora Leigh, 


What did Elizabeth Browning, that wise prophetess 
of the last century, mean when she spoke to those busy 
workers of the ‘‘imperative labor’? Was she trying to 
give in fair phrase and few words an opinion from the 
poet’s point of view? At times I am quite bemused with 
wondering if our old world will ever come to differentiate 
that which is imperative and vital from that which is 
truly superficial. 

In many newspapers and magazines you shall find 
much that from week to week occupies space that could 
be better occupied, for which we will presume there must 
be some demand, which yet seems only fit to be regu- 
lated to the domain of the superficial and unimperative. 
I refer, in part, to the endless rules for self-improvement. 
All kinds of rules and advice are proffered, by use of 
which the individual may attain to a state of physical 
or mental perfection, provided a considerable portion of 
each day be given to the carrying out of the programs 
prescribed. Nay, there are periodicals reputably edited 
and manned whose sole purpose seems to be to show the 
reader how he may reach some practically impossible 
state of perfection. One will say we must think only 
beautiful thoughts, as if a thought were something pur- 
chased and partaken of like peppermint candy! An- 
other states that we should feel kindly toward our fellows 
if we would be personally benefited. Whole pages are 
given to show that, if we breathe deeply enough each day 
and hour, we shall never suffer disease or discourage- 
ment. It is truly without end, this list of rules, some 
wise, some nonsensical, about which so many people 
write and so many more read. All in all, it seems to me 
a pandering to the latest and most fatal disease, which 
the editor of the Christian Register has called ‘‘person- 
itis.” ‘That a kind of writing which humors a prevailing 
national weakness is quite salable and of pecuniary bene- 
fit to its producers goes without saying, but that such a 
tendency may be recognized and checked is also among 
the things that need not be said. Now let us see what, 
to an onlooker, would be the opinion formed on reading 
this style of literature and admitting that demand must 
regulate supply. It would naturally appear that un- 
usual self-culture and self-improvement were under way, 
and that a certain class of persons who know all about it 
are endeavoring to instruct those who are of lesser wit 
or too busy to give time to themselves. 

And now I ask, Is not there something wrong in all 
this? Is not this dwelling upon one’s self a source of 
mental disquietude, general dissatisfaction, and a root of 
great evil? A woman asks of me: ‘‘Why, madam, do 
you wear your hair that way, and, pray, what caused 
that line between your eyes? Did you mean to have 
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that fold in your skirt, and do you know why you have 
that bow on the right side of your hat instead of the 
left?’ I pause in the midst of some absorbing matter of 
rest or revel to answer: ‘‘No, I really have no particular 
reason for doing or wearing this or that. Probably it was 
most convenient, and I have not given the matter much 
thought.”’ But I do not escape so easily, being soon 
attacked by another who asks why I ate a certain thing 
for my breakfast which last week I refused; or why, 
since I took such long walks last month, I am so much 
housed of late. I must pause and ponder a little. 
‘“‘Why,tobesure. I ate that thing because I wanted it 
last week. I probably refused it for a like reason to-day. 
Doubtless I walked because the Indian Summer tempted 
me. Now the days seem cold and damp, and I have that 
homey feeling which bids me gather up some neglected 
sewing and writing, and, in my well-ventilated room, by 
my green window garden and open fire, to take refresh- 
ment in a differing way.’ But why try to explain that 
which calls for neither plot nor prevision, has neither 
direction nor climax? I simply live and enjoy, do not 
you? Some one greets me with the astounding asser- 
tion that I do not breathe correctly, that my days will be 
short, etc. ‘‘But,’” I answer, ‘‘I do not breathe by rule. 
It is not possible.’”” When I am surprised or excited, my 
breath comes in queer little gasps, like a great hurry; 
when I am braced for trouble, my breathing is tense and 
strained; when I am joyful, it bubbles from my lips in 
a noisy, exultant fashion; and, when I am sad, I seem to 
breathe only at intervals and in a piteous, sighing way. 
But, when I climb my own fair hills and gaze afar at 
wave and sky, a deep, deep breath comes from the place 
where the very soul of me seems to be anchored and 
nourished; and at night, when the cool sheets fold me in 
and love whispers her orisons of peace, I breathe with 
closed eyelids the regular, tranquil breath of sleep; and 
you say I do not breathe correctly? I never knew how 
I breathed till this moment, when I essayed the refuta- 
tion of your statement; and I do affirm that I am no less 
aware of that breath of sleep than of all the others I have 
named. 

Perhaps you will say I do not walk correctly, smile, 
chew, swallow, or laugh correctly, and, as a last resort, 
you will mail me our Ladies’ Journal, Companion, or 
Favorite, and feel that I, at least, am off your con- 
science. Ah, well, sir or madam, you have done me a 
great service, because you have bothered to such an 
extent that I have stopped to consider your claims. And 
not only do I resolve to have done forever with you and 
your rules, but firmly resolve that I shall warn others 
against you. 

But to return to Mrs. Browning and that ‘‘imperative 
labor.”” What does it mean when she speaks of the poet, 
with his voice of thunder, saying :— 


dae 3 “« This is soul, 
This is life, this word is being said in heaven, 


Here’s God down on us! what are you about ?? 
‘How all those workers start amid their work, 
Look round, look up, and feel, a moment’s space, 
That carpet-dusting, though a pretty trade, 

Is not the imperative labor after all.” 


Then what is ‘‘the imperative labor’? What if we 
should define it as anything that is done spontaneously, 
with the whole soul, and not for ourselves at all? Can 
the woman who will give much serious thought to the 
style of her hair, the fall of a ruffle, have any real, earnest 
care for the imperative labor of wife, mother, and citizen, 
and at the same time lead a glad, wholesome, or natural 
existence? We think not. The days are too short, life 
itself is far too short for all we would put into it. So 
that this foolish overindulgence in personal matters be- 
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comes a puerile and pernicious form of selfishness, and, 
as such, should be defined and labelled. That it can only 
be had at the expense of all that is best and worthiest 
in life is easily proven. That peace and comfort, all 
forms of inspiration and goodness, charity and self- 
forgetfulness, are assailed by it is plainly seen. In Bible 
lore we read that God spared the city because of the one 
just man in it, not because of the one clean man or the 
one man who lived under perfectly sanitary conditions. . 
No, it was because of the one just man; and what do we 
mean by a just man? I sometimes think that the idea 
of justice is best illustrated by the picture we get when 
we pronounce its opposite, in justice. Can we conceive 
of one more capable of injustice than he who is all wrapped 
up in self, so that the mere manicuring of his nails be- 
comes a matter of gravest importance? I believe that 
in the just man we see one who will fail to enjoy his 
cleanly person, exquisite attire, grand house, or costly 
equipage, while knowing that his neighbor suffers for the 
necessities of life. You will see how justice could not be 
satisfied under such conditions, and that the man can 
only enjoy his superabundance by passing into that 
hardened state of mind which not only can grasp great 
measure of comfort in excess of others, but actually 
glories in marking the contrast between himself and those 
unfortunates, That such a state of mind is possible we 
know too well, that it is startlingly prevalent is a fact of 
which we are painfully aware. Also, that literature (so 
called) is constantly produced to enhance such a state, 
we know. ‘That brings me to remember a question asked 
recently by a good man, a minister of our faith, Dr. S. M. 
Crothers. It was asked of all: ‘‘Are you wishing well to 
those beneath and below you? Do you long that they 
may stand beside or even above you? Or are you com- 
placently looking down and congratulating yourself that 
you are not as they?”’ And, lastly, what is that impera- 
tive labor? Do we not get its call when we truly grasp 
the injunction that we do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God? 

Only by an enthusiastic love for others, a love in which 
we are lost and swallowed up, can we attain to the state 
of altruism which makes light of self-culture, finding its 
great good fortune in that forgetfulness of self, which is 
the eternal prerogative of the just man, which crowds 
out all petty rules and rulings, and shows as by the 
lightning flash that most of what our world has called 
essential is not the imperative labor after all. 

BEVERLY, MASS. 


Spiritual Life. 


One need not run to and fro to seek out God. He 
is not far away. He stands before our door and waits. 
To him who is ready and opens to him, he enters in. 
He delays not.—Johann Tauler. 


ed 
It is by looking up beyond the actual, not by looking 


down into it, by seeking God within, not by consulting 


men without, that you will truly measure the divine 
claims upon you, and find your duty clear and calm 
and sacred.—Martineau. 


« 


I understand perfectly the proud resolve of the man 
who says he will stand firm, though he stands alone; 
that he will find out about God, about heaven, and about 
man, before he’says he loves God, loves man, or hopes for 
heaven. This is all right. It makes the distinction 
between our age and the Dark Ages,—between our age 
of faithful reason and those ages of ignorant faith. None 
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the less is it wise for you and me to remember that this 
business of building on the rock is a very simple business. 
There is not so much rubbish to remove as people tell us, 
and a working practical statement as to the great realities 
will be found, if a man is willing, close at hand. ‘There 
is no need of ascending into the heavens or of diving into 
the depths. It is as true as it was in the beginning of 
literature that ‘‘the word is very nigh, in thy heart and 
in thy mouth.” Edward Everett Hale. 


Polemics and Irenics. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


In 1854 James Freeman Clarke, afterward secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, gave an address 
before what we now call the Berry Street Conference. 
At that time there were only two hundred Unitarian 
churches, and the chances of survival were small com- 
pared with our present prospects. What Dr. Clarke said 
then is worth reading now. He said:— 


Having been requested to deliver the theological 
address at this annual meeting of the Ministerial Con- 
ference, let me begin by considering some of the theologi- 
cal defects and theological capabilities of our position 
as a. body. If } speak rather of our capabilities than 
of our defects, it will be because I think that our chief 
need is encouragement. We need faith, hope, courage. 
We need to see what we are able to do, what are the 
special advantages of our position. Our open fault is 
want of zeal: the hidden defect out of which it springs, 
want of faith in our own ideas. 

I believe that we want, as a denomination, faith and 
hope: that we are for the time being a discouraged 
denomination. But the want of courage is a great want: 
the victory which overcomes the world is faith. ‘This is 
especially the case with a sect-holding views which differ 
from those of the majority. An old system can be carried 
on by the force of mere routine, but a new one is saved 
by hope, lives by looking forward and going forward. 
When it ceases to be aggressive, hopes for no new con- 
quest, stands only on the defensive, its power is gone. 

Now I see, as I think, some things in our position 
which may inspire hope. I think that God has some- 
thing for us to do for the Church and for the world: 
that, if we are faithful, we may occupy an important 
position in the Church of Christ. Let me give some of 
my reasons for this opinion. : 

In the first place, then, we are an honest denomination. 
The basis of Unitarianism was honesty. It did not spring 
up out of a new zeal, out of new religious feelings and 
emotions, nor from any profound intellectual insight, but 
from honesty. The early Unitarians were willing to say 
what a great many others thought, but were afraid to 
say. While Paley, a man of matchless practical sense 
and worldly wisdom, taught that it was right for men 
to sign creeds which they did not believe, Priestley, a 
man of matchless honesty, abhorring this prudence and 
in love with truth, gladly accepted the consequences of 
truth-telling. The scourge of sharp tongues, the rage of 
the Birmingham rabble, maddened by dark lies, could 
not shake his solid mind. ‘‘Patriot, saint, and sage”’ 
(as Coleridge calls him), he retired calm and pitying, 
and held fast his integrity at whatever cost. He was no 
profound philosopher, his system of belief was somewhat 
bald and cheerless, but he was a true John the Baptist, 
a genuine pioneer of progress. The work of an exploring 
party, wading through swamp and stream, and hewing 
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its way through tangled underwood, is not agreeable. 
But the company which comes some years after, borne 
along over the same ground, seated in comfortable cars, 
the wheels of which cannot deviate from their iron track, 
may well forgive their predecessors if they somewhat lost 
their way in that wilderness. What Priestley was to us, 
we are to the rest of the Church. I think we have held 
fast somewhat to his integrity. I think that we are an 
honest denomination. We have not pretended to believe 
what we did not believe. We have professed no more 
faith than we had. ‘There is nothing of sham about us, 
nothing of sectarian tactics, no outward show of activity 
or unity to impose on the world, no pretence of great 


f piety, of great solemnity wherewith to make an impres- 


sion. We have shown the world all our faults, all our 
differences among ourselves, confessed our discourage- 
ments, admitted frankly our uncertainty and doubt. 
If not wise as serpents, we have at least been harmless 
as doves. Now this honesty clears the ground, and the 
ground must be cleared before it can be planted. A 
field full of stumps or deadened timber is not as pictur- 
esque as the wild forest, nor as cheerful as the cultivated 
field, but it is necessary as a transition from one to the 
other,—it is a step onward. 

Now that ‘‘honesty is the best policy” in the long 
run is as true of sects as of individuals. Whoever plants 
himself on that instinct may be sure that, sooner or 
later, ‘‘the great world will come round to him.’”’ We 
are denounced and abused. “The whole Church goes 
another way, and leaves us, and we think ourselves all 
alone; but presently we see the leaders of opinion— 
Coleridge, Moses Stuart, the Beechers, Bushnell, Maurice, 
Arnold, Morell, Park, and I know not how many.more— 
coming in our direction. Somehow we find ourselves all 
at once near the head of the procession, when we thought 
ourselves at the rear. 

In fact some of our seeming discouragements are real 
advantages. ‘The smallness of the body, for instance, is 
perhaps no great evil. All depends upon the end you 
have in view. If you regard your denomination as a 
tree on which all the birds of the air are to sit, or as a 
net which is to catch all the fish of the sea, then, of 
course, its smallness is a bad thing. But if it is the 
leaven which is to leaven the mass, then there might be 
too much of it as well as too little. As soon as a denom- 
ination grows large, it grows conservative,—it has to 
consider its denominational interests. Wealth produces 
timidity. Wordsworth says truly that riches are akin 


“To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death” ; 


and this is true of all sorts of riches. A denomination 
possessing a great many churches and a great many 
communicants must necessarily be timid as regards inno- 
vation. Such a denomination can never be the pioneer 
corps of the advancing army, or the forlorn hope in the 
attack on error. Now we are certainly in no immediate 
danger of such an embarras de richesses; but if our two 
hundred and fifty churches were all active and strong, 
and were scattered more equally through the country, 
they would, perhaps, be numerous enough for our work. 
A denomination, therefore, may sometimes be ‘‘con- 
veniently ‘small,’”’ as well as a political party. It is with 
the size of the denominations in the Church, as with the 
number of individuals in a denomination. If some 
benign power should permit us to choose the multiple 
with which to multiply each of our leaders, we might 
wish to multiply some of our preachers by ten or by a 
hundred. But Dr. Channing we would not wish to mul- 
tiply at all, nor Andrews Norton, for one of each is enough 
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for a denomination. So two hundred Unitarian churches 
are perhaps as good for the Church at large as two 
thousand. 

Another advantage of our position is that we are 
confirmed and incorrigible heretics. I wish that some 
competent person would write an essay on the ‘‘Temp- 
tations, Dangers, Duties, and Opportunities of a Heretic.” 
It would be an interesting and useful subject. No doubt, 
to be a heretic exposes one to temptation, and involves 
mental and moral dangers, but it also furnishes grand 
opportunities. An avowed heretic is behind the scenes. 
What is concealed from the orthodox he hears and knows. 
Men come to him with their doubts, and he is able thus 
to throw light upon many a perplexed mind. It was 
not without reason that Jesus: chose the rationalist 
Thomas as one of his apostles, nor that Providence has 
permitted in every age the existence of rationalizing and 
heretical sects. But one of our main advantages, as 
heretics, is freedom from the care of our reputation. 
How much time the orthodox lose in avoiding or rebut- 
ting the charge of heresy! How the fear of that charge 
hangs fetters on the freest limb, palsies the boldest tongue! 
Now we lose no time nor strength in that way. Our 
Yankees speak of enjoying bad health: we enjoy already 
as bad a reputation as we can. We are already infidels 
and deists in the popular esteem. ‘The theologians have 
already prejudiced the public against us as much as 
possible, and, no matter what we say, they cannot make 
the matter worse. Thus.we are saved from the neces- 
sity of watching our own shadow, and can go boldly 
forward, following truth. 

The want of a doctrinal reputation having thus set us 
free from the influence of other sects, we are also set free 
as regards each other by the want of a common creed 
and a combined church organization. As Congrega- 
tionalists, we are not constrained by a church organiza- 
tion: as Unitarians, we are not governed by a creed. 
The first kind of freedom we have inherited, the second 
we have attained; and thus all questions in theology are 
to us open questions. 

As a religious body, we have faith in God, but the 
ground of that faith is an open question. As a Christian 
body, we believe in Jesus as our head; but in what way 
he is our head is an open question. As Protestants, we 
accept the Scriptures as a source of faith; but all ques- 
tions which concern the canon of Scripture, its inspiration 
and authority, are open questions. We neither have nor 
can have a creed in either of the objectionable uses of 
a creed: that is, either as a test of Christian character 
or as a bond of Christian union. For a creed has a 
threefold use and meaning. Its first use, as a test of 
Christian character, is to pronounce judgment on indi- 
viduals in their relations to God and Christ, qualifying 
some as Christians, others as infidels. A creed, in this 
use and meaning of it, we should instantly reject, prob- 
ably with unanimity. A creed in the second sense, as a 
bond of union,—which shall draw a line round those 
who may have Christian intercourse together,—may be 
desired by some among us, but is a manifest impossi- 
bility. Make it what you will, it will shut out more 
than it will include, and probably would shut out the 
very persons whom everybody wishes to include :— 


“For he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has still a sterner task to prove”; 


namely, to stem the stream, of individualism in our body, 
and to fetter that free movement which makes every 
man determined to go his own way, so that there 
remains as a possibility for us only the third and very 
innocent use of a creed as a declaration of present opin- 
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ions, held or supposed to be held by the majority of the 
body. I may write a sermon or an essay giving an 
account of the opinions of Unitarians, and it will doubt- 
less be a very innocent affair. I may put it in the form of 
articles, and it is equally harmless. Half a dozen other 
gentlemen may accept it as their view of the matter, and 
print it, and still no injury will arise; for it is still a mat- 
ter of private opinion. It binds nobody, excludes nobody, 
is a test of nothing, and may be rejected to-morrow 
even by those who accepted it to-day. The statement of 
opinions put forth last year by the executive committee 
of the American Unitarian Association was, I suppose, 
intended in this sense, and as such I can see to it no 
objection. 

No doubt freedom has its disadvantages, and no doubt 
there are some among us who would therefore wish to 
dispense with it. There are some Unitarians so afraid 
of naturalism that they would give up freedom to 
escape from it. There are some who, having run to one 
extreme, follow the oscillatory law of their nature by 
going presently to the other. There are some who tire 
of endless seeking, of the labor of thought, of the respon- 
sibility of self-direction, and oe go to orthodoxy, to 
Episcopacy, or to Rome. 

But our advantages of heen are manifestly those 
of freedom. We are suited for progress, for advance,— 
not to man fortresses, but to lead the van. But this 
supposes that the Church is in motion, that it is not to 
remain where it is, either in its opinions, its ritual, or 
its life. If the Church is to remain permanently in its 
present form, or if any sect in its present form is to. 
conquer and swallow all the rest, then there is not much 
for us to do. But this is impossible. That the Church 
is to remain always in its present divided and inefficient 
state is to disbelieve the promises of Christ and to dis- 
trust the providence of God. How, for instance, can the 
Roman Church conquer Protestantism in the nineteenth 
century, when it could not hold its own in the sixteenth? 
And how can any one form of Protestantism conquer the 
rest, when each has its root in some special tendency or 
instinct of the human soul which the rest cannot satisfy ? 
The nature of man, the instincts of the human soul, the 
unappeasable appetites of the mind and heart, forbid 
that we should either stay where we are or go backward. 
Therefore the only alternative for the Church is to go 
forward to a higher ground, to a larger synthesis, a richer 
life, a fuller activity, a grander union. And this must 
be preceded by new creeds and new ideas. Deeper 
thought must precede larger action. There is, then, a 
pioneer work still to be done in theology,—unapproached 
problems to be examined and old problems to be re- 
examined. ; 

Let us take a survey of this domain, glancing at some 
of these problems which need to be examined or to be 
re-examined. We shall find that there is no department 
of theology which is not in motion; nothing scientifically 
and permanently ascertained; that there is a current of 
thought setting it all forward. We are not, therefore, 
called upon to do this great work of theological reform 
alone, or by main strength, and by the power of mere 
intellect. If we were, we might well despair. No great 
work of any kind is ever done so. There is a Power 
behind all human thought and action, setting forward 
the currents of human opinion; and we have only to 
suffer our minds to be borne forward, without haste or 
rest, by that Divine Providence. Then the thoughts 
which come to us will come also to others. Without 
rashness on the one hand or fear on the other, following 
the leadings of Providence, we shall find all things work- 
ing together for good in the sphere of thought no less 
tan in that of action. 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


General Welfare. 


Has not the time come when the National Govern- 
ment shall itself issue frequently a report of what it is 
doing? I should myself be well satisfied if at Washing- 
ton they would issue every day such a bulletin as in 
France is called the unofficial part of the Moniteur. I 
spoke of this a few weeks ago in the Register for the 
16th of January. I refer to it again because we now 
have in print the annual reports of all the departments 
here. No one can read those reports, no one can meet 
from day to day the distinguished gentlemen who prepare 
them, without feeling new regret that nineteen-twentieths 
of the people of the country know nothing of what the 
central government is or what it is doing. The daily 
press has quite too much to do with suicides and murders 
and railway accidents. 

I know very well that it is the fashion to speak of 
public documents as dull. I know very well that the 
average lad of eighteen who is engaged in ‘‘journalism”’ 
prefers any line of his profession to reading public docu- 
ments. So it happens that even the annual reports 
made by hundreds or thousands of accomplished men and 
women are passed by unnoticed by the press. They are 
read by the experts, but they are not read by millions 
of people who ought to know what has been learned 
and recorded and done by thousands upon thousands of 
different persons in the employ of the nation. In very 
many instances these observers have set forward the 
life of the world, and the world does not know to whom 
it is indebted. 

A near friend of mine, well conversant with the culti- 

vation of peaches, told me that one expedition, sent out 
a dozen years ago to Northern China by the Agricultural 
Department, had been worth millions of dollars to this 
nation in the improvement of its orchards. Does the 
nation have any appreciation of such results? Is there 
one in a hundred of the readers of these lines who knows 
that the annual peach product of this country has been 
thus affected ? 
- To one who has the fortune to live in Washington 
a part of every year, as I do, it is a real grief to see that 
the men and women of the nation at large are not apt 
to know what government is, what it does, or what 
it is for. An old absurd saw circulated a hundred years 
ago, originating, I believe, with as unsuccessful a governor 
as ever lived, Thomas Jefferson, taught our fathers that 
the best government was that which governs least. 
This is Tolstoi’s theory. It is called in Europe the 
government of anarchists. It means that, if the in- 
habitants of one village can arrange their own affairs 
so as to keep the peace in that particular village 
so that the fields may be watered and the corn sown 
there, it need have nothing to do with any other village. 
It means that there need be no nation; there need be 
no co-operation of town with town; there need be no 
union for the common defence or of the general welfare, 
more than there is between one flock of pigeons and 
another. 

But the theory on which the united world is to live 
supposes that all men are to be one, each man is to 
bear his brother’s burdens. To speak of the matter 
we have in hand, if one man discovers a sort of wheat 


which one hundred million men and women need and of 


which they know nothing, somebody, somewhere, must 
take measures that the hundred million people shall 


_ know what this man has found to be true. 
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Now we have come so far that we have in a very 
decent measure established public offices which do 
attend to the general welfare. In this affair the nation 
has made great advances in the one hundred and thirty 
years since it was a nation. When in Washington’s 
first administration our Timothy Pickering was Post- 
master-General, he wrote a note to Hamilton, who was 
Secretary of the Treasury, to ask him if he thought 
that he might engage a black servant to sweep the floors 
and steps of the Post-office Department, if he himself 
paid half the man’s wages for sweeping his own steps 
at his own house. Hamilton replied that he might do 
so; and in that appropriation was the beginning of the 
national appropriation of the General Post-ofiice. When, 
a generation later, it was proposed that a national road 
should be built from the seaboard to the Ohio, that 
proposal met for years upon years the opposition of 
what called itself the Democratic party. The nation 
has found out since then that it can build railways to 
the Pacific, or, if need be, a canal between the two oceans. 
It is quite too late for us to pretend that we may not 
compass the world if we choose. 

I have at hand, as I write, Dr. Merriam’s report of 
the 13th of January, on the protection of game; on 
the injury inflicted by animals over our whole domain; 
on bacterial diseases in our flocks and herds; on the dis- 
tribution of trees; on the health of different regions in 
the country; on the importation of beasts and birds, 
helpful and harmless, on the national reservation for 
protecting and increasing birds of value. This subject 
interests me, and I am able to ask for the report and 
to have it sent to me. So is every other citizen of 
the United States. But I differ from most of those 
citizens because I am on the spot, because I know 
one in a hundred of the accomplished gentlemen who 
prepare such a report. In this city at this time there 
are several thousand accomplished men and women 
who are preparing the results of last year’s observa- 
tions. 

The Department of State every day issues a little 
résumé from the reports of our consuls all through the 
world, with such suggestions as those gentlemen think 
it desirable to make for the use of the people of the 
United States. Every: other department, in its way, 
is furnishing such practical information; yet, as every 
reader knows, the documents in which they are published 
go into the hands of experts alone. There are not 
twenty public schools in the country where one of them 
is received. There is not a bookseller in the coun- 
try, outside this city, who sells one of them, Indeed, 
one frequently sees the suggestion that public documents 
are so dull that it would be better to print none of 
them. 

So far as I observe the current notion with regard to 
government, the people are taught to think that by 
some strange accident three hundred fools have been 
chosen to represent the country in its House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that its Senate differs from its House 
simply because the members are older and capable of 
doing more mischief. It is, indeed, generally implied 
that the meeting of Congress is a misfortune, and that 
the sooner it adjourns the better for the nation. We 
are still taught, indeed, that the best government is 
that which governs least. It seems to me that the 
time has come when the executive departments them- 
selves should make not simply annual reports of what 
they have been spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
for, but should, from week to week, make clear to the 
people at large what the government of the nation is 
doing for the general welfare. 

EpwarpD E. HALE. 


$56 
Literature. 


THE CAMBRIDGE, HIsToRY oF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Edited by A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 14 vols. 8mo. Vol. i. $2.50 net.— 
This initial volume, in a series covering the 
history of English literature from the be- 
ginning to our own time, is a promise of good 
things to come which may well excite the 
enthusiasm of all students of the English lan- 
guage and the general reader who desires to 
understand his mother tongue. ‘This first 
volume contains twenty chapters by more 
than a dozen specialists, who have made 
themselves masters of the period and the 
special form of literature of which they 
write. Beginning with the earliest days 
in which the gleemen began to stir the in- 
tellects of their fellows assembled at feasts 
and festivals, we have succinct and successive 
accounts of manuscripts, methods of writing, 
and the various forms of literature which 
appeared under the inspiration of patriotism, 
Christianity, and the romantic elements 
which mingled with their history and relig- 
ion in the traditions of the various races 
assembled in England, and the superstitions, 
dark and cheerful, which gave variety to 
their lives. Before Alfred, during the reign 
of Alfred, and after his time to the Conquest, 
in English and Latin the beginnings of a 
great literature were shaping themselves. 
Then came the Norman conquest, the Latin 
chroniclers, and the English scholars who 
made themselves familiar with Continental 
literature, especially that of France. The 
Arthurian legend is discussed, with the metri- 
cal romances which followed, and so on down 
to the time when the beginnings began to 
give place to a well-ordered literature con- 
tinuous until our own time. The names of 
men and women contributing to this volume 
are: A. R. Waller, A. C. Paues, H. Munro 
Chadwick, M. Bentinck Smith, Montague 
Rhodes James, P. G. Thomas, John §&. 
Westlake, W. Lewis Jones, J. E. Sandys, 
J. W. H. Atkins, W. P. Ker, I. Gollancz, 
Clara L. Thomson, George Saintsbury, 
Henry Bradley, F. W. Maitland. ‘These are 
all scholars of credit and renown, and, work- 
ing together under a definite plan, each hav- 
ing assigned to him the thing he can do best, 
we get the combined advantage of the en- 
cyclopedia and the historic narrative. 
These sixteen scholars can furnish a survey of 
the field both minute and comprehensive 
which would be a task beyond the ability 
and scholarship of any one student of litera- 
ture. If the succeeding volumes come up 
to the abundant promise of this one; we shall 
have a better history of English literature 
than any now provided, whether for scholars 
or for the general public. If this first volume 
was in all respects a fair sample of those that 
are to follow, some criticism might be made 
which would qualify the statement just made. 
As it is the initial volume, we must read it 
with the idea that here the writers are prepar- 
ing their tools, and getting together knowledge 
introductory to the literature which will 
follow. We have here discussions of philol- 
ogy, the dry details of scholarship, which 
concern only the rude beginnings and ex- 
ternal form of literature. There are tales 
and poems which the ordinary reader would 
now seek to read and understand only on 
the same terms on which he would read 
Hebrew or Greek. But the beginnings of a 
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national literature cannot be disregarded by 
those who would understand the forms used 
by modern writers and the thoughts which 
come to them. Standing by itself, this 
volume would offer no special claim to con- 
sideration by the intelligent reader; but, 
as one of a series of fourteen, it is full of 
promise. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION AND PURI- 
TANISM. By Eri Hulbert, D.D. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. $2.50 
net.—The author of these remarkable 
chapters was a Baptist, clean-cut, convinced, 
and convincing; but he was a Baptist with a 
modern outlook. While he does not in terms 
accept the Higher Criticism, the doctrine 
of evolution, and similar traits of modernity, 
he recognizes the great part they play in 
modern thought and is not afraid of them. 
He compares the old and the new somewhat 
as Jesus did in the Sermon on the Mount, but 
with a difference. Jesus is reported to have 
said, The men of old time said so and so, but 
I say unto you thus and so. Dean Hulbert 
says, ‘Once we were told certain things about 
the Bible which we implicitly believed as 
essential to salvation, now we are told some- 


thing different.” After giving many examples, 


he says, ‘“‘I need not pursue it further, except- 
ing to say that I used to be told that the 
Bible was entirely free from errors, but now 
I am told that errors can be pointed out in 
numerous instances.’”’ In such cases as this, 
he says, the literary discoveries are common 
property. Then for himself he says: ‘‘I do 
not know how the world was created. I 
have not personal knowledge of all the 
grounds upon which modern scholars base 
their criticisms of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, but the new thoughts are here and 
must modify our outlook. But they do not 
affect anything that is essential. We may 
accept them or not upon the evidence with- 
out putting in question the essentials of 
our Christian faith.’ This history of the 
Reformation is a marvel of condensation, 
written in a style that is as clear as running 
water. It is written from the Baptist point 
of view and could only have been written by 
a Baptist; but, that being recognized, it 
is exceedingly interesting to see how he looks 
at the facts of history, and in all candor 
draws his conclusions which, it is needless to 
say, are not those of Catholics to-day nor 
of members of the Anglican Church. The 
Bishop of London would not agree with the 
statement that he makes about the reign of 
Henry VIII. and his making himself the 
supreme head of the Church. He says, 
“This event marks the beginning of the pres- 
ent Church of England.’ Of the Book of 
Common Prayer he says, “It is a patchwork 
out of the old Roman missals and the con- 
fessions and service books of the churches 
of Calvin and Luther.’’ He gives a long list 
of the things that the Puritans objected to 
because they had no Bible warrant, and 
shows why it was impossible for Churchmen 
and Puritans to live together. There was 
scarcely anything to which the Puritans. did 
not object. He sums it up: “In one sen- 
tence, they objected to being deprived and 
deposed and silenced, and impoverished, and 
disgraced, and imprisoned and slit in the 
nostrils, and robbed of their ears, and left 
to die in cold, damp dungeons because they 
would not yield their consciences to the idola- 
trous gear and popish ceremonials of the Book 
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of Common Prayer and administration of 
the Sacraments of the Church of England.’’ 


NATIONAL LIFE IN EARLY ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. By Edmund Dale, M.A., Litt.D. 
London: The Cambridge University Press; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8s.—Mr. 
Dale, in a painstaking work of compilation 
and extract, seeks to make us familiar with 
the development of English life and character 
by examination of the early literature, dis- 
played on a background of history. To 
this end direct quotation is made from every 
branch of English literature, from the Saxon 
epic Beowulf down to the death of Chaucer 
in 1400. Three periods may be roughly 
distinguished, Saxon, Norman, and Middle 
English, which have been treated with 
varying success. In the chapters on Saxon 
life and character, which seem most charac- 
teristic of the book, analysis is given in 
temperate mood of the Saxon at his worst 
and at his best,—at his worst when inspired ~ 
by bloodthirstiness to acts of cruelty and 
treachery, at his best when he shows the 
deep loyalty to his lord which was a marked 
peculiarity of Saxon life, and when he is 
impelled by his serious nature to the intel- 
lectual life of the scholar. ‘The story. of the 
famous schools of York and Canterbury is 
made prominent; and the cause of their 
decadence, the inroads of the Danes (the 
fierce cousins of the Saxons), is emphasized 
to make clear to us that the Saxons were 
not a people devoid of culture or incapable 
of refinement. In the analysis of Norman 
character there is not perhaps so much sure- 
ness of delineation. The literary extracts 
are somewhat too often drawn from Nor- 
man versions of distinctly French works, 
sometimes even from the Provencal. It is 
true that life in the castle at that time was 
very much the same all over Europe. It is 
doubtful, however, whether we are justified 
in saying that, because a poem or romance 
of Languedoc was a favorite poem in Nor- 
man dialect, we may discern the tastes of the 
Norman lords of England. ‘Aucassin and 
Nicolette,” naturalized as it may have been 
in Normandy, hardly becomes a Norman- 
English song, and frequent quotation from 
it, without careful explanation, leaves us 
doubtful as to whether we obtain from it a 
normal view of English life. No book has 
been more popular in Europe than the 
Arabian Nights, but it is not easy to con- 
sider the effect of it on our life, or by it to 
judge of our tastes. In the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘The Resultant Nation,’ however, 
we feel again that we are in the hands of an 
authority who makes living for us, better 
than most scholars can do it, the life of the 
Middle English in the time of Chaucer and 
Langland. The Hundred Years’ War, the 
power of English archers, the changing re- 
lation between king and commons, liberty 
in the air, rebellion, the trades, the sciences, 
personal manners, the relation between the 
sexes, morality, sanitation, the condition of 
the poor, the beginning of religious indepen- 
dence, the growing feeling of the individual 
that he, whether noble or common, has his 
life to live for himself and his own salvation, 
are a few of the subjects treated in this. 
chapter. We feel that we have seen the. 
Englishman of that time in an intimate 
manner, and leave him at the threshold of 
the new era of the Renaissance with a better 
understanding and sympathy. 
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PorEMSJAND ,TRANSLATIONS. By Frederic 
N.Y.: Pafraets 
Book Company.—Dr. Marvin has much 
cleverness in verse, sometimes real felicity, 
and in occasional, but too few, lines the touch 
that alters the world. To begin with, he 
is daring, but does not always heed the old 
Roman motto, and is sometimes just a bit 
“too bold.” Thus his experiments with 
metres now and then lead him into as “flat 
burglary as was ever committed.’’ Where 
Mr, Matthew Arnold, as Mr. George Saints- 
bury has acutely pointed out, cannot always 
manage his short and uneven lines without 
stumbling into the pit of prose, Dr. Marvin 
occasionally falls in completely. Some- 
times, as in “‘Ether’”’ or ‘The Open Door,” 
he is fairly happy in making the strange 
form fit the thought; for, though not all 
recognize it, the form is, or ought to be, an 
integral part of the poem. But again, as 
in “I Remember’’ or ‘‘Tragedy,’’ we feel 
that “chaos and old night” have come upon 
us, and we are in a topsy-turvy, Emily- 
Dickinson-ish world, without the excuse 
of that remarkable woman’s audacious 
power. In “Brahma” our poet comes very 
near to a perfect utterance. If he had 
omitted the bad word ‘‘transmigrating,” 
though used in its technical sense, he would 
have achieved something that need not be 
ashamed to sit by Emerson’s immortal 
poem, Again, if he had stopped with the 
first three verses of ‘‘Love’s Metempsy- 
chosis,” and, above all, had omitted the 
name Eulalie, which apparently must be a 
four-syllabled word, we would have had 
a most successful expression of his mood. 
A word on Dr. Marvin’s translations: some 
of them are very good, but alas! not quite 
so good as certain others we have met. (Of 
course a perfect translation is impossible— 


the soul of the original always contrives to 


escape us.) His version of ‘‘Mason Lodge”’ 
lacks the superb swing of Carlyle’s transla- 
tion, ‘‘Stepwise to the Sight” and ‘‘Con- 
sider and behold” are impossible lines. The 
translation of Heine’s ‘‘Palm-tree” is ex- 
cellent, and the very difficult “Faith” of 
Victor Hugo is nearly as good as the version 
of F. W. Bourdillon. Possibly the lines 
from Saadi and the Persian are better ren- 
dered in Alger’s Poetry of the Orient; but, 
where so many ventures are successful, this 
carping may seem ungracious, On the whole, 
there is nothing better in this volume than 
“Reverie,”—though we do not care for the 
tag of the last stanza,—and a few verses 
we have long remembered, ‘To One about 
to Die.” In these, we think, thought and 
feeling are fused in words that carry with 
them that glamour and haunting melody 
which, at their best, make poetry. 


THe TEACHER THAT TEACHES. By Amos 
R. Wells. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.— 
This book is not written in the way we (Uni- 
tarians) would write it; but “‘there are three 
and thirty ways of writing tribal-lays, and”’ 
—let us remember—‘‘every single one of 
them is right.” It has decided merits, if 
of a slightly flamboyant order. The Sun- 
day-school problem is so notoriously a diffi- 
cult, if not an impossible, problem that we 
may welcome suggestions from any camp. 
This manual is evidently—horrible phrase !— 
“up to date.” The teacher is bound to make 
his Sunday-school class swell in numbers, 
gain in interest, and is not, perhaps, specially 
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troubled by little yuestions of taste. Thus 
the class can be divided into two groups: 
‘call one side the reds, the other the blues, 
or, one side the Washingtons, and the other 
the Lincolns,” and then pit one against the 
other to see which can bring in the most 
scholars. To gain attention,—of course, 
a most difficult matter,—if you are starting 
a lesson on Christ’s birth, you should ask 
“a brisk question.”” Illustrating Saul’s rapid 
progress and fall, you can draw a pair of 
stairs, which shall be abruptly broken. (We 
are somehow reminded of the lady who quite 
gave up the feeble pretence of Bible lessons, 
and let her boys talk about the circus, which 
was far more entertaining.) Or, perhaps, 
there may be a suggestion of the polychrome 
Bible, as when on the map of Palestine ‘‘col- 
ored paper stars may be stuck, blue where 
Elijah was, red for Jezebel, pale pink for 
Ahab.” (We can dimly and afar off under- 
stand the blue and the red, but why “‘pale 
pink’? Isit because the sin of Ahab turned 
a paler shade before the scarlet of the Nazen 
Jezebel?) . Models of houses, thrones, etc., 
may be made, and—we do not think highly 
of this—verses are to be marked in the Bible: 
“Tem. for Temperance, C. for Christ, F. 
for Faith,” ete. ‘“‘Superb tact’? must always 
be used in asking questions. Admirable! 
But, alas! tact is not always on top. The 
poor teacher’s talk is to ‘‘sparkle.”’ ‘That is 
good, too; but how can we always “‘sparkle” 
in Sunday-school? Finally, the teacher must 
occasionally take his scholars off on ‘‘hila- 
rious excursions.” Some of us who have 
had the melancholy pleasure of ‘‘assisting’”’ 
at Sunday-school picnics are a little doubt- 
ful as to their hilarity. But, seriously, the 
book has many happy suggestions for light- 
ing up the Egyptian darkness of the Sun- 
day-school, too often unillumined by either 
wit or wisdom or felicity of instruction. 


PETRARCH AND THE ANCIENT WORLD. By 
Pierre De Nolhac. Boston: The Merry- 
mount Press. $6.—This is the third volume 
of the Humanists Library, and is an original 
contribution, thus differing from the second 
number of the series, which was an essay 
by Erasmus. Two things are planned by 
the publishers of these books: the one, to 
bring together specimens of the highest 
culture of the Renaissance, or, as in this case, 
to estimate the great men of that period 
with some account of their writings, and 
at the same time to make the library, when 
complete, a beautiful representation of the 
art of book-making. Many good judges 
have assented to the claim that the type 
and the presswork of this book are superior 
to anything hitherto produced. The beauty 
of the type, the excellence of the presswork, 
the agreeable aspect of the printed page, 
make other work by contrast seem inferior. 
The hand-made paper, the elegant simplicity 
of the decorations and binding, are extremely 
pleasing to the eye. Petrarch is set forth in 
this volume as the first modern man, the 
initiator of the Renaissance. He came into 
a world in which astrologers, magicians, 
and wizards had full play in what was called 
science, and in which demons were supposed 
to lurk in every shadow, ready to interfere 
with human affairs. Having in a wonder- 
ful way absorbed that which was best in 
the culture of the ancient times, he began 
making war upon ignorance, bigotry, super- 
stition, and science, falsely so called, and 
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thus made way for the ancient poets and 
philosophers to come back and claim the 
place due to them in the modern world of 
thought and letters. He also opened the 
way for those who were to come after him, 
the great writers, thinkers, artists who made 
the Renaissance a great epoch in the history 
of the human race. Instead of being third 
in the series, it would seem as if this ought 
to have been the introductory volume, in- 
troducing all the other great men of the 
period. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
By Rev. George Matheson, D.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50 net.— 
This is an unfinished and posthumous work. 
The author died in 1906, when the sketches 
that he had planned were a little more than 
half written. The attempt was not to write 
biographies of the women of the Bible so 
much as to sketch certain characters which 
are typical. If the titles were inverted, 
they might more truly indicate the method 
of the writer; for it is the trait which he has 
in mind and the woman only as an illustra- 
tion of it. The titles are: ““Eve the Un- 
folding,” ‘“‘Sarah the Steadfast,’ ‘Rebekah 
the Farseeing,’’ ‘‘Rachel the Passive,’’ etc. 
In order to make these women types for all 
time it was inevitable that the author, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, should modernize 
the stories; but in some cases, after the 
author has done that, he has been compelled 
to face the questions of polygamy and con- 
cubinage which affected, for instance, the 
lives of such women as Sarah the Steadfast 
and Rachel the Passive. He faces the diffi- 
culty in the case of Sarah and Hagar. After 


| discussing the motives of Sarah, he says, 


“T understand her, I sympathize with her, 
I shake hands with her across the years.” 
And, after she has driven Hagar away, 
with blazing cheek and flaming eye, he says: 
“Even so, brave Sarah, fight on! You are 
fighting our battle—civilization’s battle, the 
battle of womanhood! We recognize you 
as our pioneer; we admire and honor you.” 
As the author very properly says, in sketches 
like these all questions of Biblical criticism 
are barred, and the intent of the author is 
only to bring out the universal human trait 
which may be the same whether in the house- 
hold of an Oriental polygamist or the safer 
seclusion of an English home. 


Miscellaneous, 


Among the new books published by 
Thomas B. Mosher is a set of four essays 
selected from the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. They are: #s Triplex, Grabbed 
Age and Youth, An Apology for Idlers, and 
Virginibus Puerisque. ‘These are printed 
on hand-made paper, with type set in old- 
style 8-point Roman 23x 5% inch page. 
‘The sets are put up in cases at prices from 
$1 to $4, according to the style of binding. 
Stars of Thought is a compilation from Emer- 
son’s works by Thomas Coke Watkins in 
the same style, with a variety of bindings, 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Kedar Kross. By J. Van Der Veer Shurts. 
The Borrowed Baby. By Lillian Brock. 
The Evolution of Rose. By Ellen Snow, 
The Veil. By Mary Harriott Norris. 
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A Bird Message. 


BY ALICE G. PATTEN. 


In song or in legend, I cannot tell where, 

I have read how the birds, now threading the air, 

Were doomed long ago heavy crosses to bear,— 
Mysterious fate! 


How pinionless, songless, blindly they crept, 

Pulléd ever to earth and forever kept 

From the crystal spaces of air, cloud-swept, 
And Heaven’s gate. 


How praying they groped and groping they prayed 
Some day from the burdens upon them laid 
To be set free, for they grievously weighed, 

Most pitiful state! 


“Nay, vain,” the gods answer made, “vain is your prayer: 
Through suffering, strength; and he who would wear 
The amaranth wreath, the cross must bear,— 

Contented to wait. 


“Not burden-free, but burden-strong, 

For lo! here are wings and the gift of song; 

To you shall with these the cross belong 
To consecrate.” 


Thus every bird as it upward springs, 

And into the azure of Heaven sings, 

Still beareth the cross upon its wings,— 
Resigned to its fate. 


THE MESSAGE. 
Oh, burden-weary amid the throng, 
Lo! here are faith and the gift of song; 
Take both and mount upward, burden-strong; 
To Heaven’s estate. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Fairy’s Gift. 


BY HELEN UNDERHILL FISH. 


“Yoo bad that tooth isn’t out,”’ said Aunt 
Lizzie. 

She was seated in a small old-fashioned 
rocking-chair that sort of surrounded her 
and which was called by the children the 
“nut chair.” 

The ceiling of the room was so low that 
a grown-up person could touch it with their 
finger tips. 

There was a large open fireplace on one 
side of the room with a wide, red brick 
hearth. Here on fall and winter evenings 
apples were roasted and nuts cracked in 
the firelight. 

Aunt Lizzie used always to sit with the 
children on the floor and tell stories, but 
those about the time she was a little girl 
pleased them best. 

Aunt Lizzie had never married, but she 
understood children and had a way of 
making them do things when other people 
sometimes failed. 

Betty was just coming from the most 
fascinating cupboard which was built into 
the wall beside the fireplace. It reached 
from the floor to the ceiling and was divided 
in the middle. 

The upper part was where Aunt Lizzie 
kept her sewing and work basket. Candy 
and peanuts were always on hand for the 
many children who stopped on their way 
home from school. 

Down below it was Betty’s doll house and 
was furnished with beds, chairs, and tables 
that had once belonged to Aunt Lizzie. 

Betty crossed the room and seated her- 
self in a tiny chair. She was six years old. 
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Apparently her doll needed a great deal of 
attention, for she never answered her auntie’s 
remark. ; 

Betty’s mamma had been to Aunt Lizzie 
a few hours before with a worried look on 
her face and had said, ‘“‘O Lizzie, I don’t 
know what I shall do. That tooth is so 
loose I am afraid to have her go to bed for 
fear she may swallow it, and she won’t let 
me touch it.” 

“Teave her with me a little while and I 
will see what I can do,” answered Aunt 
Lizzie. 

There was silence in the room. Aunt 
Lizzie sewed, placing her threads on the 
deep window sill, and watched Betty as 
she stood on the sofa holding her dolly up 
to examine a highly colored picture of a 
barn-yard scene. 

A plough horse coming home from the 
fields, driven by a small boy with very blue 
trousers, was receiving a hearty welcome 
from hens, chickens, ducks, kittens, and a 
noisy dog. A barefooted boy was pumping 
water into a trough for some extremely red 
cows. ; 

Betty loved to look at this picture, and 
many years before Betty’s mother had liked 
to look at it, too. Aunt Lizzie said it had 
been bought for Betty’s grandmother when 
she was a little girl. 

After every animal had been pointed out, 
the dolly was put to sleep on an old-fash- 
ioned pillow with a wreath of flowers em- 
broidered on it. 

“How I do wish that tooth was out!” 

“Why, auntie, I don’t! It will hurt me.” 

“Just for a minute, and any one could 
stand a little pain for the fairy’s gift.” 

“Fairy’s gift! O auntie, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

Betty’s eyes sparkled and her cheeks grew 
pink, for she loved fairies. 

“Let me look at your tooth. I won’t 
touch it, and I will tell you of what happened 
to me when I was a little girl. 

“T had a tooth just as loose as yours. I 
was crying, for I didn’t want it out. Uncle 
Henry, who was just home from college, 
told me if I would put my hands behind my 
back he would put a thread around it, and 
if I would let him give one pull it would 
come out. Then before I went to bed I 
must put my tooth on a flatiron under the 
kitchen stove, and the fairies would come in 
the night and take it away and leave a five- 
cent piece,” 

“Did you let him pull it out, auntie, and 
did you find the money?” cried Betty 
breathlessly. 

‘Certainly I did.” 

“Do you suppose the fairies would do 
that now? It’salong time since you were 
a little girl.” 

“T don’t think there is the least doubt 
about it. I willask your mamma to let me 
undress you, and we will put the tooth on 
the iron together. Perhaps she might let 
you sleep in my room, and we could go down 
early in the morning before any one was up 
and see if the fairies had left the money.” 

“Oh, goody-goody! I will run and ask 
mamma, and if she says ‘yes,’ I will let you 
put the thread on right off.” 

Away flew Betty and in a few minutes 
was back crying eagerly,— 

“Put it on quick, auntie, I am going to 
stand so still; for mamma wants me to be 
her brave little girl.” 
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A short time later Betty stood with the 


tiny tooth in her hand. 

“Why, auntie, it didn’t hurt one bit, and 
now I can hardly wait for bedtime to come.” 

Very early next morning two white-robed 
figures stole softly down the quaint old 
stairway that led into the kitchen, and there 
on the flatiron under the stove they found 
the fairy’s gift. 


How the Magpie built her Nest. 


Once on—a. time ‘several birds noticed 
what a fine, strong nest a magpie had, so 
they went to ask her how she built it. 

“Well, I’ll show you,” said the magpie. 
‘First lay two sticks across, so.” 

“T said that was the way,” said the crow. 

“Then put a few more like this.” ~ 

“‘Who doesn’t know that?” said another 
bird. 

“Then get a little moss and wool.” 

“Of course, why any bird could do that,” 
said the robin. 

“Oh, well,” said the magpie, “it seems 
you can all build nests as well as I can, so 
I will say good morning.” And away she 
flew. 

The magpie never told the other birds 
how to make a roof. That is the reason 
why the other birds have never learned how 
to put a roof over their nests.—Primary 
Education. 


Two Foolish Children. - 


The boys didn’t object to Hal’s being 
proud of his sister. They were ready to 
acknowledge that any boy would be. She 
was “all right.””. You should hear one of 
her class recitations: it was as good as a 
vaudeville performance. She could say more 
words, real dictionary words, in five minutes 
than any one else could say in an hour. 
But there was something wrong with Hal 
just the same. When his sister got up to 
recite, he ought to know better than to look 
around at the other boys as if he were the 
whole thing. That my-sister expression of 
his, the boys decided, had got to come off. 

“Say, Hal,’”’—Peasie A. gave the boys the 
wink and then looked very grave,—‘‘know 
what your sister ’minds me of?” 

The my-sister expression appeared in 
Hal’s face at once. No one ever had any- 
thing but praise for Bettie. “No,” he 
replied, “what?” 

Peasie A. gave his head a toss exactly the 
way Bettie did when she was about to begin 
one of her famous recitations, then he started 
in ‘‘Cheep-cheep-cheep-cheep-cheep!’”’ The 
sound was exactly like a squirrel, and at the 
same time Peasie imitated Bettie so per- 
fectly that the boys grinned with delight. 

Hal looked blank. ‘‘S’pose you think yer 
smart,” he sneered. ‘‘ My sister doesn’t 
talk like a squirrel.” 

“She looks some like one, too, doesn’t 
she, Jimmie?” cried Peasie. 

Then Hal had a bright thought. ‘Hope 
she doesn’t look like an alligator,” he 
retorted, d 

The laugh was on Peasie A. now: the A. 
in his name stood for alligator. 


resemblance to that animal. 
But Peasie’s little ruse was successful all 
the same. The my-sister expression did 


It had been © 
given him by the boys on account of his. 
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come off of Hal’s face. How could he be 
‘ proud of a sister whom the boys made fun 
of ? ‘ 

~The boys, however, were not contented to 
let well enough alone. When they found 
they could plague Hal by merely saying 
“cheep,” it came to be a regular byword 
among them. 

Unfortunately every time Hal heard it he 
felt cross with Bettie. He began to criticise 
her the very night after Peasie A. had made 
fun of her. He had never done such a thing 
in his life before. He couldn’t have told, 
to save him, whether her eyes were blue or 
black: she had always been “‘Bettie,” the 
one girl in the whole world. Now he began 
to look at her through the other boys’ eyes. 
She had a short upper lip, and when she 
laughed,—which she did about all the, 
time,—two teeth showed—just like a squir- 
rel; hair was something that color, too, and 
her eyes were altogether too bright. Hal 
was dreadfully disappointed in Bettie’s looks. 
He felt so cross that after supper, when 
Bettie proposed going canoeing, he refused 
point blank, and that made him feel crosser 
still, for he wanted very much to go. 

The next night Hal began to find fault 
with Bettie. 

“Say,” he began, ‘‘what makes you talk 
so bloomin’ fast when you get up to recite? 
None o’ the other girls do.”’ 

Bettie laughed. It was an unheard-of 
thing for Hal to find fault, but she wasn’t 
inclined to take him very seriously. 

“Want me to recite like Sue Hammond ?”’ 
Sue was as slow as Bettie was swift. 

“No-o-o-0, but you could wait till one 
word was out of your mouth before you light 
on another. And you say such big words 


all the time!”’ 
“Oh, come off, Hal! You’re cross as a 
patch. If you don’t stop, I won’t root for 


you to-morrow. Have you practised to-day? 
If you’re going to beat Jimmie Jump, you’ve 
got something to do. He’s the best pitcher 
in the town, present company excepted.” 

Bettie laughed again now and left the 
room, : 

Hal was beaten at the ball game, and from 
that time on everything went wrong. He 
couldn’t ‘‘do”’ his lessons because he was 
“too cross to ask Bettie to show him, and he 
couldn’t have any fun because he wouldn’t 
ask Bettie to join him. The boys nagged 
him and he nagged Bettie, and so things 
went from bad to worse. 

Bettie had one of the best dispositions in 
the world, but she didn’t intend to stand 
everything; and one day when Hal found 
fault with her because she showed her teeth 
when she talked, she _ rebelled. . Bettie 
rebelled, as she did everything else, with 
a great deal of energy and despatch, and 
when the rebellion was over she ran upstairs 
and spent what energy she had left in her 
grandmother’s apron. 

“Why, child!” exclaimed grandmother, 
“thee mustn’t cry so: thee’ll be sick. One 
would think thee and Hal had never 
quarrelled before. What does ail thee?” 

“OQ grandmother, we’ve never, never, 
quarrelled like this. It’s only been for a 
minute before, and now it’s for ever and 
ever.” 

“For ever is a long time, Bettie, child.” 

' “I know it, and that’s why I feel so,” 
sobbed Bettie, failing to catch the drift of 
gtandmother’s remark. ‘‘You don’t know 
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how Hal has changed. We used to be so 
happy, and now—oh, he hates me.” 

. “Brothers and sisters never hate each 
other, Bettie.’ Grandmother’s fine old 
voice was quiet and decided. 

Bettie’s head came up with a spring. 
“Why, grandmother, you don’t mean 
‘never!’” 

“Ves, never.” 

“But, grandmother—why—l’ve: heard of 
brothers and sisters, and read of them, too, 
who never even speak to each other.” 

A far-away look came into grandmother’s 
eyes. ‘‘Yes, I know; but the love is there 
underneath the obstinacy. It’s like a 
fire covered up: some day—it may not be 
in this world, but some time—something 
happens, and the ashes are blown off and 
the fire bursts into a flame. 

“Tt’s all true, dear,” added grandmother, 
looking into Bettie’s unhappy eyes. 

But Bettie couldn’t see things with 
grandmother’s eyes. A love that was 
covered up was no love at all, and a week 
with Hal so changed seemed a long, dreary 
time. More than this, Bettie was to have 
a birthday in a couple of days, and she had 
anticipated it with great delight. Now, what 
was there to look forward to? 

On the day before the birthday all sorts of 
things happened to add to Bettie’s un- 
happiness. She overslept and had to run to 
school, which made her fall down and skin 
her nose; then she failed in recitation for the 
first time that term; and to cap the climax, 
when the girls joked her about it, instead of 
laughing as she usually did, she got cross 
with them. Poor Bettie! It was a sorry 
day for her, and the worst hadn’t come yet. 

On her way home from school that night 
she crossed the common where the boys 
were playing ball. They had just finished 
a game and were stretched on the ground 
talking it over. As she approached, she 
saw that Peasie A. was making a good deal 
of fun for the boys. Hal, however, was not 
joining in: she could see his face, the other 
boys had their backs toward her. 

When she came nearer, she saw that Peasie 
A. was mimicking some one, and presently she 
heard her own name mentioned. It sud- 
denly flashed over her that they were making 
fun of her. Never before had it mattered 
to Bettie whether she or some one else was 
the butt of a joke—she was always ready to 
laugh. But with Hal against her, it took 
very little to make her feel as if everybody 
was down on her: so now, instead of joining 
in the fun, her face got very red all at once, 
and a look came into her eyes—that inde- 
scribable expression which we never forget 
if we see it in the eyes of those we love. 
When Hal saw it, there was just one thing he 
felt he could do, and he did it -with all his 
might. 

It was a pretty lively skirmish between 
him and Peasie A. When they were on 
their feet again Hal faced him with blazing 
eyes. 

“That’s my sister,’ he shouted—accent 
all right this time. ‘‘You make fun of her 
again if you dare!’ 


Bettie came to the front just here, and | 


Peasie was profuse in his apologies to her. 
‘We didn’t know you was round” (Peasie 
was not particular about grammar), “‘and 
we wasn’t making fun of you, Bettie, I 
guess not! Hal’s so bloomin’ conceited we 
had to take it out of him: acts as though he 
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was the only pebble; and us fellers thought 
we had some show to be proud of you too. 
Er course we couldn’t make fun of you, 
Bettie.” 

Bettie hardly heard a single word Peasie 
was saying: she was looking at Hal and put- 
ting two and two together as rapidly as she 
did everything. 

“OQ Hal, dear old Hal!’ Bettie couldn’t 


help saying it any more than she could help 
breathing. ‘‘You’re so foolish’’—then she 
stopped short, remembering what grand- 
mother had said about brothers and sisters 
always loving each other. Of course she 
realized now that she had been foolish too. 
“Oh, dear!.I’ve been just like a baby, Hal,” 
she declared joyously. ‘‘I just thought it 
wasn’t there because it was covered up.” 

Hal didn’t understand what in the world 
she was talking about, but there were lots 
of things Hal didn’t understand —Frances J. 
Delano, in the Interior. 


Two Clever Boys. 


Atlanta, Ga., boasts of some ingenious 
and ambiticus boys, since two lads of that 
place, the older but fourteen and the younger 
eleven, have designed and constructed a 
clock that is a wonder of painstaking work. 

It contains over three hundred pieces of 
wood, all of them cut from boards with a 
small foot-power scroll-saw, and afterward 
sandpapered and put together with screws 
and mucilage. 

The clock represents a cathedral, from 
the dome of which a bell peals forth the 
hours of the day. Inside the building the 
columns and statuary of a cathedral are 
reproduced in wood. 

The clock is fifty-one inches high and 
twenty-one inches wide at the base, and the 
contrast in colors is decidedly pretty, the 
wood used being maple, white holly, and 
walnut. 

The figures on the dial were cut from 
walnut with a pocket-knife, and look at- 
tractive on the white holly, 

Notwithstanding the simplicity of the 
tools used, the boys have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a timepiece of which they may justly 
be proud. It represents their leisure time 
after school hours, for other work was not 
neglected.during its construction.—The Boys’ 
W orld, 


Roy’s papa noticed that his little boy did 
not eat his supper, and asked, “‘What did 
Roy have before supper?” To which the 
little fellow sleepily answered, ‘‘An appetite, 
papa.” —Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; mekes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


| ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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For the Christian Register. 
Hymn of Praise. 


BY H. L. CHAPMAN. 

Eternal Father, Glorious King, 
Thy power we praise, thy love we sing; 
Because thou art, each child of thine 
May share with thee the life divine;— 

Thy law our beauty, 

Thy will our duty, 

And ours the joy of knowing God. 


With fearless tread we walk this earth, 
Rejoicing in our heavenly birth; 
All things are yours, the Father saith, 
All things are yours, by right of faith; 
Lay low the mountains, 
Make spring the fountains, 
Prepare abiding-place for God. 


In confidence of hope, serene, 
Assured by faith of things unseen, 
Thy love the spring of all our life, 
Thy peace our calm in storm and strife, 
In utter lowliness 
Perfecting holiness, 
So lead us on to thee, O God! 


The Catholic Church. 


With great pomp and splendor the new 
Archbishop of Massachusetts was recently 
installed in Boston. The utterances on this 
occasion were so pointed and significant 
that we quote from the address of Rev. 
L. F. Kearney, O.P., some of the most im- 
portant paragraphs:— 


In treatises on ecclesiastical persons and 
ecclesiastical things we find this definition 
of the pallium: “It is the chief ornament of 
patriarchs and archbishops, and the symbol 
of the plentitude of the pastoral jurisdiction 
conferred upon them by the Holy See.” 

The pallium, then, is a sign, a symbol. 
It is symbolical of authority, power. In 
itself, materially considered, it is of no 
consequence. By reason of being a sym- 
bol it is elevated to the rank of holy things. 
The dignity or the sanctity of a sign is com- 
mensurate with the dignity and sanctity of 
that which it signifies. Therefore, in order 
to comprehend the significance of the cere- 
mony of to-day, when a distinguished son of 
Holy Mother Church is invested with the 
pallium, it is necessary only to reflect upon 
the source of the power which it symbolizes, 
and exalted office of him to whom that power 
is given. 

This emblem of power has been borne 
here, to the most modern of civilized coun- 
tries, from the representative of the oldest 
and most august dynasty that the world has 
known. 

Nineteen hundred years ago our Divine 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, established a visible 
kingdom upon earth. He established a 
kingdom which was to exist forever among 
all the nations, divided, as they were to be, 
by territorial lines, political interests, na- 
tional prejudice, and national pride. It 
was a supernatural kingdom designed to 
secure to men the spiritual blessing which 
he wished them to enjoy, and to guide them 
to the supernatural end to which they had 
been predestined, 

He gave to that kingdom a constitution. 
He outlined for it a form of government. 
Reserving to himself the right of moulding 
its policy and directing its destinies from the 
right hand of the Father, he appointed a 
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visible head over it here below. He willed 
that his teachings should be understood 
and believed, and his precepts obeyed by all 
men of good will. And as he was not to re- 
main on earth in visible presence to decide 
and define these teachings, it was necessary 
that he should appoint another to exercise 
that high and holy prerogative: it was 
necessary that he should place over his 
earthly kingdom a head, a visible sovereign 
vested with supreme authority,—authority 
not only to pronounce in doctrinal matters, 
but to govern and to rule, to administer and 
control the world, embracing society and all 
its parts and all its members. 

His kingdom was to be one. Unity was 
to be a distinguishing feature of it, an essential 
characteristic,—unity of doctrine, unity of 
government, unity of sacramental institu- 
tions. It was, indeed, to be divided into 
territorial parts, as are the empires of men, 
but in the respects mentioned it was to know 
no such thing as division or separation of 
parts. The Divine Master revealed but one 
religious truth, or one body or system of 
religious truths, to the world, and he could 
authorize the teaching of no other without 
contradicting and stultifying himself. 

Now the maintenance of such unity was 
impossible without a supreme head, without 
a centre of unity. Had he not appointed 
such a head over his empire, and had not 
this head, by acknowledged rights and obli- 
gations, been enabled to exert an influence 
over each of its parts, those parts, abandoned 
to themselves, would soon have taken a 
course of development contrary to each other, 
a course which would have led to the dis- 
solution of the whole body. In a visible 
kingdom a visible head is necessary. If in 
the appointment of rulers in particular dis- 
tricts in the universal body, represented by 
such head, exerted no decisive influence, then 
views inimical to the interests of the body 
would infallibly-raise to the dignity of princes 
men who would destroy the common faith 
or permit its destruction. 

These truths, so obvious to mere human 
minds, were infinitely more clear to the man 
God when he designed the foundation of his 
kingdom. ‘Therefore, he constituted a supreme 
head in that kingdom. He said to Peter, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her.”’ He committed 
to him the custody of the entire flock of the 
faithful—the sheep as well as the lambs, 
the princes as well as the common people. 
He assured him of confirmation in the faith 
and charged him to confirm his brethren. 

In the natural order of things—without 
a continued miracle—immediate and per- 
sonal supervision over a realm so vast as 
that contemplated by the Redeemer was 
impossible for one man. Therefore, in the 
divine plan that realm was, as has been in- 
timated, to be divided into sections; and 
over each section or district a ruler was to 
be placed, a ruler deriving authority from 
the same divine source from which that of 
the supreme head was to emanate. To 
Peter was given pre-eminence, not of rank 
of dignity only, but of authority over the 
other eleven. They were constituted his 
subjects. But even as divine jurisdiction 
over them and over the entire realm was 
given to Peter, so was direct, immediate 
authority conferred upon them with regard 
to all those who should by disposition of a 
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special supernatural providence fall beneath 
their sway. ‘The inhabited globe or that part 
of it into which the spirit of God led them 
was the. territory or district of the apostles, 
the first rulers in the new kingdom, The 
organization of that kingdom once com- 
pleted, their successors were to exercise di- 
vinely given jurisdiction over the limited 
districts assigned to them by Christ’s su- 
preme viear, the successor of Peter. 

The kingdom thus constituted by the Di- 
vine Master was to be perpetual, It was 
founded for~the-enlightenment and sancti- 
fication of men, and, as long as men remain 
upon earth, so long will the kingdom of 
Christ continue to exist. “Behold I am 
with you all the days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world.’”’ As has been said, 
he did not establish that mighty empire 
upon earth for the benefit of one generation 
only, but for the salvation of all generations. 
And the power which, as we have seen, he 
gave to the first rulers in that empire were 
not to die with them, but were to be trans- 
mitted to those who were to succeed them 
as “‘ministers of Christ and dispensers of 
the mysteries of God.” Such was the 
visible, public organization by which the 
blessed Redeemer willed to govern the hearts 
and souls of men. It began its existence 
beside the throne of the Cesars. ‘The same 
subjects who in temporal affairs obeyed the 
laws of the Roman empire bowed before the 
power of the new institution and recog- 
nized in it a master infinitely greater than 
Cesar. And during the nineteen centuries 
that have elapsed since its foundation there 
has been no empire, no state, which has not 
beheld its citizens yielding to its claims and 
submitting to its sway. In the words of 
Lacordaire, ‘‘Scarcely was it steeped in the 
blood which flowed from the cross, scarcely 
was it animated by the wind of Pentecost, 
when it passed the Euphrates and the Rhine 
and visited Scythia and India and Ethiopia, 
and while the: empire was divided between 
masters or its lands ceded to the barbarians, 
it spread upon the multiple surface of the 
Roman soil its doctrinal, hierarchal, legisla- 
tive, judicial, and administrative unity, 
binding together and strengthening its so- 
cial organization in proportion as that of the 
Old World perished.” 

All the regions of the North opened to it, 
each in its time, their newest territory. 
It passed the Cape of Good Hope with Vasco 
da Gama, it entered America with Christo- 
pher Columbus, it followed all the adventures 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Where is it not found now? From the ele- 
vation of his chair, one and immutable, the 
father of millions of men scattered all over 
the earth raises his voice, which teaches. 
He is believed. He names bishops: they 
are received. He promulgates a law: it 
is respected. He pronounces a judgment: 
it is submitted to. Distance, geographical 
lines, climate—nothing detracts from the 
majesty which commands and the obedience 
which accomplishes. 

From this same throne, from this centre 
of spiritual power, comes the sacred emblem 
with which an archbishop is adorned here to- 
day. As a bishop he had previously re- 
ceived from Christ himself the same power 
which long ago he gave to his apostles, and 
from the sovereign pontiff he had received 
the authorization to exercise the power in a 
specific portion of Christ’s spiritual realm. 
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To-day the field in which that power may be 


wielded under certain conditions is widened, 
and ecclesiastical prerogatives are conferred 
upon him which are not attached by divine 
right to the episcopal office. 


From what has been said it is easy to ex- 


tract the definition of the exalted office of 


him who to-day is crowned here with honor 


and with power by the supreme head of 
Christ’s kingdom upon earth. He is a ruler 
in that mighty empire of Jesus Christ. He 
is a prince in the greatest kingdom that 
the world has ever known or ever will know. 
He is a divinely appointed monarch over a 
division of the realm wherein Jesus Christ 
claims and exercises the right of sovereign 
lord and master. I say, designedly, that he 
has a divine appointment to rule over the 
diocese or archdiocese committed to his care. 
I say it by the authority of Saint Paul, who 
thus addresses bishops: ‘‘Take heed to your- 
selves and to the whole flock wherein the 
Holy Ghost has placed you bishops to rule 
the Church of God.” (Acts xx.) More- 
over, one Catholic faith teaches us that, while 
the Saviour makes use of human agencies 
in the selecting of bishops, it is only in vir- 
tue of his own commission that they possess 
episcopal power. Every bishop, therefore, 
has the fullest assurance that he is called 
by God to his exalted station; and he is 
guilty of no extravagant pretension when he 
declares that God has placed him on the 
throne of empire. 

He is called by Christ just as the apostles 
were called. He is the successor of those 
men whom Jesus Christ found one day cast- 
ing their nets into the sea; whom he called 
to his side; to whom he gave the sceptre of 
truth; whom he charged to teach and rule 
all nations; to whom he said: “‘Mount upon 
the throne of truth, speak to men, to kings, 
to nations; fear nothing! Every authority 
will bend before your words, bring down 
everything high which lifts itself up against 
the knowledge of God.” 
~-The bishop is a leader, a commander in the 
army of God, in the vast army of souls or- 
ganized by Jesus Christ, of which he himself 
is the commander-in-chief. The sovereignty 
which a bishop exercises is higher and holier 
than that of any merely earthly potentate. 
There exist upon earth two powers, distinct 
from each other in their nature and their 
object, both of them coming from God, both 
sovereign in their respective spheres. One 
rules and guides men in the struggle for 
temporal well-being. The other has as its 
end the guiding of men to their eternal 
destiny. And just as the eternal life in- 
finitely transcends the temporal in import- 
ance and dignity, so does the spiritual ruler 
surpass the temporal in majesty and in 
claims upon “the Jaffection “and reverence 
of his people. 

Every man of enlightened conscience, 
not for merely personal motives, but in 
virtue of eternal principles, respects and 
reveres the civil authorities to whom heaven 
has committed the destinies of his country. 
“Let every soul be subject to higher powers, 
for there is no power but from God.” ‘Be 
ye subject ...to the king as excelling, or 
to the governors as sent by him... . For so 
it is the will of God.’ The apostles “who 
thus.- spoke “but enunciated self-evident 
principles ‘of ‘the natural law, which are con- 
firmed and emphasized by the gospel of the 
Christian, And, if respect and reverence are 
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due to sovereigns in the temporal order, 
and, under the law of nature, to superiors 
in societies constituted by men, then the en- 
lightened Christian mind justly awards 
deeper respect and greater reverence to him 
who is a master in the supernatural society 
established by Jesus Christ, whose authority 
is of a higher order, who is a prince of the 
kingdom of grace, who dispenses benefits in- 
finitely more precious than those relating to 
bodily comforts, acquisition of . material 
means, civil liberty, and temporal rights. If 
honor is due to the ruler in the house of 
men, infinitely greater is the honor due to 
the ruler in the temple of God, that living 
temple of souls of which Jesus Christ is at 
the same time the corner-stone and the 
architect. 

The principles just set forth explain the 
attitude of Catholics toward their bishop. 


They recognize in him the representative 


of the world’s Redeemer. They look upon 
him as a man sent of God, clothed with 
supernatural authority over their hearts 
and consciences. He is the divinely ap- 
pointed guardian of their souls. ‘‘Obey 
your prelates,” says Saint Paul, ‘‘and be 
subject to them. For they watch, as being 
to render an account of your souls.” He 
is their high priest, rich in fulness of 
sacerdotal power, commissioned by the 
living Christ to appoint and consecrate 
other priests of inferior order to perform 
the hallowed rites by which the grace on 
Calvary is conveyed to men’s souls. It 
is not in his genealogy or nobility of birth, 
not in his personal accomplishments, that 
they find his primary and essential title 
to their homage and reverence. No. In the 
voice of the Roman pontiff calling him to the 
episcopal dignity they recognize the voice 
of Jesus Christ, that same voice which long 
ago called the fishermen from their nets and 
placed them on the throne of empire. In 
the ceremony of consecration they behold 
him crowned with an honor such as no 
kingdom of earth could place upon his 
brow. ‘They behold him exalted to a sov- 
ereignty higher by its very nature than that 
which was ever wielded by monarch of human 
state or commonwealth. 

I said that it is not in personal accom- 
plishments that the faithful find their 
bishop’s primary and essential title to their 
homage and reverence. Yet they justly ex- 
pect to find him adorned with every Chris- 
tian virtue and with every quality of mind 
and heart which makes the perfect, natural 
man, As he is a prince’in dignity, so do 
they expect him to bea prince in virtue, 
in intellect, and in learning. And rarely are 
their expectations disappointed. Royal 
dignity is not inherited in the kingdom of 
the Saviour. The form of government which 
he gave to that kingdom is democratic 
in the sense that its rulers, from the su- 
preme head down to the humblest member 
of its hierarchy, may be chosen from any 
race, from any class, from any walk or rank 
of life. Personal merit is the price of its 
honors. And no institution of mere human 
policy upon this earth has ever exercised 
such prudence and caution, displayed such 
wisdom in the selection of those to whom 
governing power is entrusted. Its priests 
represent the flower of the intellect and the 
virtue of the people, and its bishops and 
archbishops are the cream of the intelligence 
and the sanctity of its priests, 
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Hence it is that the Catholic episcopate 
is an aristocracy of talent and learning and 
moral strength which has no equal among 
the bodies of officials and dignitaries of 
earthly empires. This assertion is verified 
by the history of every country of the world 
in every age of the past. And we Catholics 
of America have seen it illustrated before our 
eyes in the splendid corps of bishops and 
archbishops with which Divine Providence 
blessed our country from the day on which 
the illustrious Carroll ascended North Amer- 
ica’s first episcopal throne down to the 
present hour. 

And well may we thank God that it is so! 
Well may we glory in the possession of such 
powerful leaders! For, if ever or anywhere, 
in any age or in any country, the Catholic 
truth which we love so dearly stood in need 
of able exponents and valiant defenders it 
has need of them here in our land in the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

It is not that we, as Catholics, are the 
victims of persecution or the objects of 
open enmity. No. We are as free to prac- 
tise our religion in private and in public 
as we are to breathe the breath of life. But 
the arch enemy of: God and of our blessed 
King and Master is skilled in more than one 
method of warfare. The very fact that we 
enjoy the fullest religious liberty were suffi- 
cient to make us suspect a danger that does 
not appear pon the surface, a subtle and in- 
sidious attempt to undermine the empire of 
Christ in the souls of men. For we know that 
there is no portion of the Saviour’s realm 
against which the sacrilegious hand of Satan 
is not uplifted in every moment in the at- 
tempt to destroy. 

Outside the fold of the Catholic Church 
there are to-day but a very small percentage 
of the men of our country who recognize 
Jesus Christ as God, and accept his gospel 
as their rule of life. To a vast number re- 
ligion is of no concern. The religion of 
those who remain is a deistic philosophy. 
Indifferentism is its fundamental principle. 
God’s right to impose religious obligations 
on men is denied or ignored. Each man is 
free to determine for himself the extent of 
religious claims upon him. The formulas 
of this faith are vague platitudes about the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. Only natural virtues are required, 
and they are chiefly of a negative character. 
The supernatural is not recognized and Jesus 
Christ isignored. And, finally, the god which 
this philosophy pictures is a debonair divin- 
ity, who views with equal complacency 
every religious theory which men are pleased 
to entertain and every code of morality by 
which men decide to regulate their actions. 

The children of Christ live and move 
among the devotees of this system, who 
are men and women of apparent natural 
goodness and of eminent respectability be- 
fore the world. ‘They therefore breathe an 
atmosphere that is infected by the prin- 
ciples of this seductive philosophy, so well 
calculated to weaken their faith in the super- 
natural and to wean their hearts from the 
love of their crucified King. ‘The ingenuity 
of Satan has devised no more powerful plan 
of campaign against the reign of Christ. 
Never did he contrive a more efficacious 
means of enticing men to enlist under his 
own standard. 

With reason, then, is it asserted that the 


| conditions of our age and our country make 
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it imperative that the kingdom of our Saviour 
among us be defended by leaders of genius 
and of valor. Every loyal subject of Christ’s 
empire will pray God to give us always 
such leaders as he has given them to us in 
the past,—men imbued with the spirit which 
animated the apostles when they proclaimed 
the sovereignty of Jesus Christ to the proud 
pagan empire of Rome; leaders after the 
Master’s own heart; bishops as zealous and 
devoted as a Charles Borromeo or a Francis 
de Sales, as strong and as brave in asserting 
the rights of our King as a Paul, an Athana- 
sius, an Ambrose, a Chrysostom, a Basil; 
warriors who will yield not one inch of ground 
to that vast army which Satan has inspired 
with a subtle and unconscious antipathy 
to all that is of Christ; teachers who will 
not hesitate to tell the world that the phil- 
osophical knowledge of God joined with the 
natural virtues is not all that God demands 
and exacts, because’ the human wisdom 
which proposes this theory has been sup- 
planted by divine wisdom, and Jesus Christ 
is all; chieftains who, clad in the armor of 
faith and learning and sanctity, will march 
before the Christian hosts, leading them 
to victory under the banner which bears 
the inscription, ‘“‘Oportet Illum regnare’’ 
“He must reign.’ 


Religious Isolation. 


Isolation is a condition for all the higher 
natures and the higher movements. ‘The 
world-order, while it demands association, 
demands also the breaking of associations. 
Nature knows nothing of religious uni- 
formity. She reaches always her next step 
by a breach of it. The ease and pleasure 
of saying ‘Yes’ when everybody else is 
saying “‘Yes’”’ has, at times, by the leader 
to be foregone. There may be Gethsemane 
in his ‘“‘No,’? but he must utter it. The 
world will come after him in a while, climb 
up to him, but it will be only in bits, in 
sections. It is no use exclaiming against 
the new departure, the new sect. It is 
thus the world secures the fresh experience, 
the fresh outlook, the fresh spiritual type. 
All this comes first in some lonely soul who 
must find his own language for it. 

Not that this implies by any means a 
license for unlimited fission and the splitting 
up on any pretext of constituted religious 
bodies. Of that there has already been 
enough and more than enough. It is the 
isolation of wisdom, not of stupidity and 
self-will, of which we are here thinking. We 
want no more divisions like that of those 
Anabaptists of the seventeenth century who 
broke asunder on the question of wearing 
buttons instead of hooks and eyes; in which 
the new button habit was denounced as of 
the devil, and out of which arose a “Button 
Party” and a “Hook and Eye Party” that 
lasted for generations! Rather need we 
that temper desiderated by Wesley in his 
old age, a temper which, ‘‘sick of opinions,” 
yearned only for ‘‘solid and substantial 
religion,’ for a “humble, gentle lover of 
God and man, a man full of mercy and good 
faith,” whatsoever opinions he were of. 
We want to-day a recognition in our great 
organizations of every type of thinking and 
acting which shows itself as serious and of 
solid foundation, and which will allow no 
frank and earnest utterance to become a 
bar to brotherly feeling and intercourse. 
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Could men of opposing views only meet 
oftener,—out of uniform and in joyous 
camaraderie,—the move, one cannot help 
thinking, would mean the exorcism from 
the kingdom of many legions of devils. 

We might, judging from appearances, 
describe ours as an age of religious isolation. 


One asks what is the attitude of that grow-, 


ing multitude of people, the majority now 
it would seem of our population, who stand 
away from public worship, to say nothing of 
those within the church walls who find 
little inspiration there? Is it their invincible 
badness which keeps men aloof, or dis- 
contented with what is offered? Or is it, 
perchance, that the Church to-day is fumbling 
in search of its ‘‘Lost Chord,’’ while the 
world waits till that chord be struck again? 
Hitherto the soul has not failed to vibrate 
when the right note has sounded. One 
wonders which at the moment is weightier, 
the Church’s judgment of the world or the 
world’s judgment of the Church?—The 
Christian W orld. 


The Campaign against Rats. 


A new association has been formed in 
England which is to wage a war of extermi- 
nation against rats. It is warmly supported. 
At its first meeting Sir James Crichton- 
Browne took the chair and delivered an 
address on the subject in which he confessed 
to a deep-rooted and innate antipathy to 
the rat. There is something in the form, 
motion, habits, and tail of that rodent that 
makes it, like the serpent, peculiarly repug- 
nant to human beings. No more destructive 
animal exists. Nothing comes amiss to its 
chiselling teeth and insatiable maw. It 
makes heavy depredations on fields of corn, 
on stack-yards, granaries, and ship cargoes; 
it devours eggs, kills poultry and game, 
makes unwelcome visits to dairies and 
pantries, butchers’ shops and bakeries; it 
gnaws through lead pipes, causing house- 
hold floods, and it is even suspected of arson 
by nibbling the insulating material on cross- 
ing electric wires, and so short-circuiting 
them. Worse than all, the rat takes an 
active part in the dissemination of disease. 
It is mainly instrumental in the causation 
of plague, which has been playing frightful 
havoc lately in the Indian dependency. 
Something might be done to thin the rat’s 
ranks, restrict its ravages, and prevent its 
conveyance of disease, by the construction 
of rat-proof and sanitary dwellings, and by 
periodical raids upon it, and, above all, 
perhaps, by conferring on it a commercial 
value. In Japan some years before the war 
with Russia, rats became an intolerable pest. 
By the advice of the minister for agriculture 
a small sum, equivalent to the tenth of a 
farthing, was offered by the government for 
each rat skin complete delivered to the 
officials appointed to receive them. As 
the result of that policy rats soon became 
scarce in Japan. The rat skins were not 
consigned to a destructor. When the war 
came, followed by the cold season, there 
were issued to the troops fine soft leather 
bags or pouches to cover the nose and ears, a 
set for each man, and so prevent frost bite, 
and those bags or pouches it was found 
were made of rat skins. Some kind of use 
might be found, therefore, for the rat skin. 
But, whether the skins are of any utility or 
not, the extermination, or, at any rate, the 
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decimation, of the rat has become necessary. 
The gun, the trap, the ferret, the terrier, 
have each their place in strategy. The 
fumigation of ships was of great importance, 
and poisons like phosphorous and arsenic, 
under certain conditions, are not to be 
despised. But of late there has been a 
new and a promising departure in the 
crusade against the rat. A modern Saint 
Patrick, or Pied Piper of Hamelin has come 
to aid in the-shape of science, and it seems 
feasible to invoke the aid. of the microbe 
as an auxiliary in their struggle with the rat. 
“Dr. Danysz of the Pasteur Institute at Paris 
has produced a bacteriological preparation 
containing, he alleges, disease germs to which 
only animals of the rat genus are susceptible. 
When the bait charged with that particular 
living organism or virus is eaten by these 
vermin, they contracted a disease from 
which they died in from eight to fourteen 
days, and which they can communicate to 
other rats with which they may be brought 
into contact while in the diseased state. A 
contagious epidemic was induced in the rats 
in the locality in which the virus was em- 
ployed, an epidemic not communicable to 
man, but one which ought to clear out the 
rats. It seemed certain that the virus, 
when in a fresh and active condition, did no 
harm to cats, dogs, fowls, or human beings, 
but did kill rats which had partaken of it, 
and so affected them that they sought air 
and water and open spaces, and did not die 
in their holes or burrows or under floors or 
behind wainscots. ‘There are several other 
bacteriological preparations on the market 


warranted to destroy rats. We have 
probably not yet reached the highest 
possible achievement in the matter. The 


suggestion of the board of agriculture that 
agricultural clubs should take that matter 
up and act simultaneously and on a large 
scale was an excellent suggestion, but a still 
better suggestion is that the whole country 
take the matter up and a national move- 
ment against the rat be inaugurated, 


Paragraph Pulpit Notes. 


The church that is really 7m business must 
adopt business principles. 


The poverty of a church is one of the best 
reasons why it should spend money in pub- 
licity work. It cannot afford not to do it. 


The circulation of the Paragraph Pulpit 
at the present time is 360,000 copies daily. 
There are thirty contracts now in force, 
nineteen daily and eleven weekly. 


The Alliance in Braintree, Mass., has 
undertaken the publication of the Para- 
graph Pulpit in the local weekly paper. 


In Dallas, Tex., the Alliance secured a 
contribution of $40 a month toward the cost 
of a contract in the Dallas Daily News. 
This will sow our seed broadcast over the 
State of Texas. 


Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff has just made 
arrangements with the weekly Argus 
Observer of East Boston to publish the 
Paragraph Pulpit for one year. Mr. Shurt- 
leff is an enthusiastic advocate of publicity 
in church work. 


‘The Paragraph Pulpit is appearing daily 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, as a 
result of the energy and enterprise of Rey, 
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Charles E. St. John, and in co-operation with 
Rey. F. A. Hinckley and Rev. O. B. Hawes. 
The Ledger, in an article, commented very 
favorably upon the adoption of the publicity 
method. 


“The Unitarian Church is the church for 
me!” writes an old lady of Johnstown, Pa., 
after narrating the experience of half a 
century of unfaith. A paragraph in the 
Tribune revealed to her the existence of a 
free faith and a free church, and gave a 
glimpse of the verities they held for her. 


The Use of Sunday. 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity delivered the main address at the 
recent meeting of the New England Sabbath 
Protective League upon the theme, ‘The 
Educational and Physiological Aspects of 
the Sunday Question.” ‘The closing portion 
of his address was as follows:— 


Finally, Sunday is no longer the ghastly 
day it once was for adults and especially for 
children. Never was rest and. recreation 
so cryingly and so physiologically needed 
as in the strenuous American life of to-day. 
Never has the church in its service had so 
many other alluring, if not seductive, out- 
side attractions to compete with. Never 
was the work of reinterpreting rights, duties, 
and permissibilities of Sunday so _ vast, 
delicate, complex, and yet so imperative a 
task, for this is the problem that now con- 
fronts this league. To solve it completely 
demands nothing less than to draw lines 
between the best and worst in all kinds of 
lives and communities with countless per- 
sonal and local modifications and adaptations 
and adjustments. The day when a few 
uniform iron laws equally binding upon all 
everywhere sufficed is also forever gone. 
We must now look not only to the sanctions 
of the past, but also to the needs of the 
present and future. ‘There is no one best 
way of spending Sunday for all, but many 
diverse ways: some best here, some there, 
and some not wholly good must be pro- 
-visionally welcomed till better ways are 
practicable in order to save from worse ways. 

More than any other day of the week 
Sunday has from time immemorial been the 
day when the sexes see most of each other; 
and every opportunity contributing in any 
degree to make their relations pure and 
innocent should be wide open, and every 
environment that makes for temptation to 
vice should be reduced to the minimum on 
that day and evening. In our personal 
regimen for the free parts of Sunday there 
is much to be considered in the precept to 
avoid habituation and routine, and vary 
widely and often, perhaps each week, as 
circumstances and need incline, our mode of 
spending it; for the day must be kept 
sacred to freedom, and uniform all-day 
Sunday habits are to be avoided. 

The suggestion of an hour of solitude and 
meditation, too, not for children and perhaps 
not always for youth, but for all adults, 
merits careful consideration. More or less 
solitude has alwavs been one of the great 
resources of great souls who have often 
been nourished in the desert or the mountain; 
for it inclines us to front the basal facts of 
life, duty, and destiny, alone with God and 
his nature, its first revelation. Forest 
shade, the high mountain views, the sun, 
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the shore, flowers, birds, other wild things 
that live, sunset, twilight, gloaming, wind, 
clouds, storm, thunder, and above all the 
eternal stars, speak Sabbath peace to the 
soul that exposes itself to the contagion of 
their influence alone. Or, if the one impulse 
from the vernal woods that can teach us 
much, or from the flower in the crannied 
wall which the poet says can tell us what 
God and man are, the celestial communion, 
that made the undevout astronomer called 
mad, is denied us, then the little corner, with 
some little book or chapter of God’s word or 
of man’s best, or an hour alone in the four 
walls where the dark third of our every 
twenty-four hours is spent, may recruit our 
jaded moral impulses and shed regenerating 
influences over the week to come. 

But I would not close without a plea for 
at least one church service of some kind for 
all, of whatever creed or no creed. Even 
dressing, going and coming, bells, incidental 
meetings with friends, that strengthen the 
social bond, giving instead the weekly lust 
of getting, all help by lifting us out of 
wonted routine and bring the grateful rest 
of change and pull new stops and play 
unused registers in the soul’s organ, while 
bells, hymns, prayers, Scripture, preaching, 
are all pregnant with conscious, and perhaps 
still deeper and more potent unconscious, 
influences that help on the great momentum 
of evolution, the push upward that God 
and Nature have so deeply implanted as 
the most precious thing in every human 
soul; for without some church home some 


of the best and highest things in the soul 


remain homeless and vagrant, 


Middle States Conference Report. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. BADGER. 


The conference year now closing has been 
one of marked church-building activity. 
Every society in the Unitarian Conference 
of the Middle States and Canada whose 
name has been on the Year Book over a 
year is either provided with an adequate 
church home, or has already acquired a 
building lot and is. well advanced in the 
accumulation of a building fund. We 
reported Jast year the completion of the 
noble structure of the First Church in 
Buffalo. The graceful and well-devised 
new building of the church in Troy was 
dedicated April 28; the new building at 
Dunkirk, N.Y., will be dedicated November 
24, a most successfully planned and wisely 
situated home for one of the most interest- 
ingly developed of our free churches of the 
Middle States; the Fourth Church in Brook- 
lyn (Flatbush) will dedicate its most satis- 
fying new structure, December 1; the new 
building in Schenectady is well advanced 
and will be ready for occupancy with the 
beginning of the new year; while in Montreal 
has been dedicated what is in many ways 
one of the most noble and inspiring triumphs 
of church architecture in our denomination, 
so successfully has the spirit of our high- 
aspiring gospel been wedded to the openness 
and simplicity of our passion for clear vision. 
Iam glad to express my conviction that in 
the erection of these important edifices no 
mistake as to location or failure of fine 
judgment and good taste has in a single 
instance lessened the delight which all must 
feel in so notable‘achievement, 
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Meanwhile, other building enterprises are 
just behind the threshold of actual accom- 
plishment. In Brooklyn the Unity Church, 
which two years ago was so sadly discouraged 
that councils of despair were beginning to be 
whispered in its ranks, is now, out of the 
enthusiasm of its high tide of confidence and 
joy, planning the erection of a larger build- 
ing to take the place of its present home, 
which has become outgrown by the sort of 
success that Dr. Brundage has worked out. 
A fund of $50,000 is to be raised, the larger 
part of which is already subscribed, and 
$11,000 already paid in. A lot adjoining 
the present building has been purchased for 
its enlargement. Unity Church has also 
purchased a well-devised parish house which 
is made the centre of much stimulating 
activity. ... Our friends at Lancaster, Pa., 
are steadily advancing in the accumulation 
of their building fund....The vigorous 
young society on the north side of Pitts- 
burg has also a fortunate building lot 
secured, and, while recent financial bewilder- 
ments in high monetary circles have 
staunched for the moment all easy urgency 
in fund-raising, we may expect but a brief 
postponement. ... The brave little society 
in Elizabeth, N.J., secure in the possession 
of a good building site, and a building fund 
which, though modest, is a triumph of de- 
voted consecration on the part of the little 
band of people who have raised it, hope 
before many weeks to close contracts for 
building. There are few points in our 
territory where the possession of a fitting 
building in the residential section of its 
community may more radically change 
the whole complexion of our denominational 
possibility,,and every aid that can be given 
to the people in Elizabeth will be sturdily 
inet by a response of productive achieve- 
ment there.... The church in Rutherford, 
N.J., is endeavoring to increase its plant by 
the erection of a parish house, and good 
headway has been made toward the raising 
of its building fund, the sum now in hand or 
definitely pledged being nearly $1,500. 

Meanwhile, we note in all this building 
enterprise a singular lack of activity in a 
direction which might seem most wise and 
practicable. Only seven societies in .our 
department are provided with parsonages; 
namely, the First Church in Brooklyn, the 
Germantown Church in Philadelphia, the 
Parkside Church in Buffalo, and the churches 
in Meadville, Staten Island, Barneveld, 
and Gouverneur. Yet a little reflection 
will show that no enterprise could prove 
more sagacious from a business point of 
view or more useful from a parish point 
of view than this. We wish we might 
report next year a half score of new enter- 
prises of this sort on the part of older so- 
cieties which, perhaps for years, have been 
unstirred by any thrill of new ambition for 
achievement beyond their present worthy 
work, but would find new vitality of inter- 
est kindled by a new purpose to be fulfilled. 

In the way of new missionary enterprise 
there are some interesting things to report. 
The young society in Newcastle, Pa., 
organized two years ago by Rev. LL. A. 
Harvey, then secretary of the Meadville 
Conference, is now sharing with Youngs- 
town, Ohio, a settled minister, Rev. Wayland 
L. Beers, who was persuaded to leave his 
work in Gouverneur to assume this task. 
Its story has been one of continued hope- 
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fulness and encouragement....At Mc- 
Keesport, where Mr. Clayton of Allegheny 
kept himself free from any pains of ener- 
vating idleness which might attend a 
man starting a new enterprise in Pittsburg 
with a Carnegie Hall for auditorium, things 
are now sufficiently advanced for the em- 
ployment of a resident pastor, and Mr. 
Carl H. Hagburg, recently graduated from 
the Harvard Divinity School, is there in 
charge, the American Unitarian Association 
assuming the guarantee of his salary.... 
At Flushing, L.I., where services have been 
held under the auspices of the Conference 
for two seasons, a temporary organization 
has now been effected looking toward more 
permanent establishment a little later, and 
the society has itself assumed the support 
of an adequate ministry....At Summit, 
N.J., where services began under my direc- 
tion last fall, a working organization has also 
been made, the people have assumed all 
financial responsibility, and have made a 
fortunate engagement with Rev. Frederic 
C. Brown, who resides in Summit while 
connected with a New York newspaper, for 
the supply of their pulpit....At South 
Brooklyn one of the most interesting and 
perhaps significant new enterprises for some 
time inaugurated in our body began last 
July. Rev. H. S. Baker, formerly a suc- 
cessful Baptist minister, who entered our 
fellowship with all the eagerness of a soul 
possessed with the joy of a transforming 
new gospel, felt a persistent desire to es- 
tablish a popular movement for liberalism 
in a more democratic section of the Greater 
New York than had yet been entered, and 
backed by a small appropriation from the 
American Unitarian Association, began in 
midsummer his campaigning in South Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Baker has an impairment of outer 
vision which would seriously handicap the 
work of any other man; but his splendor of 
inner vision mounts up to tremendous 
optimism that fails before no outward 
obstacle, and, with an exceptionally de- 
voted and efficient wife, he is making things 
go in South Brooklyn in a most interesting 
manner. He rented a corner store, fur- 
nished it simply but adequately, formulated 
a church covenant, constitution, and set 
of by-laws before enrolling a soul in his 
cause, then began his work along lines of 
sincere democracy, and has gathered a 
company, not yet very large, but devoted 
and determined....At Franklin, Pa., ser- 
vices are held with unfailing promise by 
Rev, Clayton Bowen, secretary of the 
Meadville Conference, and we hope before 
long to have here a regularly established 
Unitarian Church....I regret that the 
little movement instituted under Dr. Town- 
send’s charge at Warren, Pa., must for the 
time be discontinued....It is™ expected 
that services will be begun” at* Brantford, 
Ont., this winter under the efficient direction 
of Rev. W. Delos Smith of Hamilton; while 
Mr. Gilpin of London, Ont., will continue 
activities in Ingersoll and other points about 
London. 


make the headquarters building a social 
centre for our ministers and people. As it 
is impossible to reach all those who may 
be interested, friends are asked to spread 
information about these informal gatherings 
and invite others to attend. 

The ladies who have kindly consented to 
act as hostesses for the remainder of the 
season are: February 3, Mrs. Philip P. Chase, 
Mrs. Daniel R. Freeman; February 10, Mrs. 
Theodore D. Bacon, Mrs. Alfred Manchester ; 
February 17, Mrs. Abbot Peterson, Mrs. 
F. Raymond Sturtevant; February 24, Mrs. 
Eleazer B. Homer, Miss Ellen D. Sharpe; 
March 2, Mrs. C. Fred Edgarton, Mrs. 
George E. Walcott; March 9, Mrs. David P. 
Kimball, Mrs. Thomas Talbot; March 16, 
Miss Lilian F, Clarke, Miss Emma C. Low; 
March 23, Mrs. William F. Baldwin, Mrs. 
George W. Curtis; March 30, Miss Elizabeth 
P. Cordner, Miss Mary L. Plympton; April 6, 
Mrs. Frank E. Sweetser, Mrs. Henry Ware; 
April 13, Children’s Day. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Our Policy. 


Nothing pleases me more than to have 
individuals show interest in Sunday-School 
matters, even when they dissent from my 
views. Indifference, inaction, is the chief 
disease in our Unitarian Sunday-School 
work. We have the intelligence, the finan- 
cial power, the personal equipment, to do a 
great work, but we fall short most sadly, 
because of apathy and superficial notions. 

This is a brief preface to the article by 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, in the Register of 
last week, concerning the ‘Tissot Bible 
pictures, which I commended to the atten- 
tion of Sunday Schools and homes, My 
friend judges them with discrimination, 
and I have no essential difference of opinion 
with him. I might go even further. If 
so, why did I call attention to these famous 
works of a modern painter? 

*J did so in order to give all persons an 
opportunity to use their own judgment. 
I looked on these pictures as supplementary 
to our own publications. The Bible pictures 
of the artists Mr. Sunderland mentions with 
approval we have already published. They 
are advertised in our stock. We have used 
Schnorr, Plockhorst, Hofmann, Bider, Doré, 
and others, “‘idealists,’”’ and “realists.” It 
seemed to me only fair that any Sunday- 
School worker had the right to see these of 
Tissot, also, and judge for himself or herself. 
Therefore, Mr. Sunderland’s closing sentence 
is precisely what I have said to inquirers: 
“To any Sunday Schools that are thinking 
of getting Tissot, I would like to suggest that 
at least they examine for themselves before 
purchasing.” 

The Sunday-School Society is a publish- 
ing house, under obligation to meet the wants 
and tastes of a wide variety of people, and 
this obligation it tries to meet within reason- 
able bounds. This rule applies to its own 
publications, But beyond that circle we 


Association Teas. 


Afternoon tea will be served in the re- 
ception room, 25 Beacon Street, on Monday, 
from four to five o'clock. It is hoped that 
many will find it pleasant to come in, to 
meet the friends who may gather, and help to 


are simply onsale. I declined to have 
an edition with our imprint. On our 
Book Room counters—~also for sale—are 


take more liberty. The ‘Tissot pictures 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. ° 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs, Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


many other publications I cannot wholly 
approve, but it is not my province to dictate. 

To get a little nearer to the subject, how- 
ever, I must state that many of our min- 
isters would not agree with Mr. Sunderland 
and myself in our estimate of the Tissot 
pictures. They like them, they buy them, 
and stoutly defend the realism of the designs. 
Iask my friend: What should be our course 
in this case and similar ones? Shall the 
Sunday-School Society purvey for a portion, 
or for all of its constituency? This is not 
a new question. It has been before our di- 
rectors often, these many years. So far, 
we have pursued a catholic policy, trying 
to deal fairly with all the exceedingly varied 
elements that make up our body. = 

It has been so with graded courses, with 
pedagogical ideas, with many convictions 
over which our workers differed. We have 
been urged to exclude this or that, and to 
advocate special things. While keeping our 


, standards Ligh and always looking forward, 
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we have declined to"take any action which 
might do injustice to an important section, 
or ignore its needs, But we lead. 

My old friend, and cherished one, Mr. 
Sunderland, will see that I have used his 
letter for a text, and, as is the wont of 
preachers, possibly wandered from it. But 
I seized the opportunity to set forth the 
policy of the Sunday-School Society as it is 
conducted at the present time. To finish,— 
more germane to the text,—I thank Mr. 
Sunderland for his comment: he is an 
expert. We do not essentially differ. All 
the same, there may be some who will.find 
the Tissot pictures useful. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
: Cnion. 


Union Meeting of Y. P. C. U. and 
YeePAGRs 


This union meeting took place Wednesday 
evening, January 29, in the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston. For an hour or 
more the young people and their friends 
engaged in friendly, social intercourse in 
the parlors, during which time refreshments 
of chocolate and crackers were served. 

Later, adjournment was made to the church 
auditorium, when Rev. Edward Cummings, 
the pastor, conducted a devotional service, 
interspersed with much singing, and in a 
few words bade all a cordial welcome, con- 
cluding with the reading of Samuel Long- 
fellow’s expressive hymn, “O Life that 
maketh all Things new.” 

President F. W. Hamilton of -Tufts 
College, the speaker of the evening, prel- 
uded his address by saying that he was 
pleased to meet the joint assembly of the 
two branches of the liberal church,-and that 
he believed the future of liberal Christianity 
as an organized force in the community 
must depend very largely on some sort of 
a working together, although he did not 
advocate the merging of Unitarians and 
Universalists. 

Both: churches have their rolls of honored 
names, their associations, etc., of which 
they are justly proud, and from which they 
would be wholly disinclined to separate. 
But there is no reason why we should not 
work together and draw close the bonds of 
association, much closer than they have 
ever been drawn before. So Prof. Hamilton 
hailed a meeting of this sort as a forerunner 
of what could be done by the two denomi- 
nations working hand in hand for the com- 
mon cause so dear to us all. 

The topic for the evening’s discussion was 
“Religion, the Foundation of Right Living.” 
The speaker reminded us that we are all in 
our organizations because we are interested 
in right living: we want to know how to 
live aright and to help other people to this 
end, When we think of the small numbers 
interested in the churches, we are apt to feel 
rather lonely and think that the world is 
going on in its rough, heedless way, with 
only a few really interested people. We 
should, however, do well to recall the great 


number of agencies in the world that are] 


for the promotion of right living, and also 
consider the great number of organizations 
for philanthropy,—purely to develop. right 
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ways of living, All the great charities 
are interested inithis work, and underlying 
them all is always some sort of personal 
effort, battling with the evils that are being 
remedied. 

In fact there are a great many things, of 
which we never think, to promote right 
living. ‘The Single Tax League, for instance, 
is such an agency, as is likewise the better 
element in the socialist party. Many men 
associated with these agencies are men 
of the highest principles: they are attached 
to the causes for the very reason that they 
see therein the means for right living. 

The conditions of our social life make 
right living very difficult indeed. The two 
most powerful factors in the right direction 
are the great and general Court of Massa- 
chusetts and the Congress of the United 
States. The object of these is to promote 
the right living of the people of the State 
and country: the laws encourage right 
living or discourage wrong doing. Some 
legislatures accomplish a great deal along 
these lines, for we know that any number of 
people are striving to secure a higher level 
of life. 

Sometimes every organization, except 
the church, forgets something very impor- 
tant, in that laws, social organizations, and 
political systems are only as great as the 
people that administer them, The success 
of the effort to promote right living depends 
on the individuals then, and these must be 
men of purpose and power. If men and 
women are, as a rule, careless about the 
higher things of life, if they are disposed to 
be violent or unclean or immoral, it would 
take from now to doomsday to show any. 
visible result of this right living. Right 
living does not depend upon the State, or 
upon any form of social organization, 
neither can it be inaugurated by any change 
of social order. If men, individually, were 
cleaner and more honest, the laws would 
be better, All these efforts depend directly 
upon the individual himself, and individual 
right living depends upon religion in the 
long run, 

Things may go along very smoothly for 
a time without religion entering in, but 
there is sure to come a period when men are 
shown to be dependable upon it. This is 
the experience that comes to a great many 
human lives. Often self-interest may hold 
a man to a higher plane, and it is hard to 
tell why this is, unless back of all is the 
feeling of the Divine Life. In times of 
great temptations we often see that religion 
is implanted deep in human hearts, after 
all,—not any form of religion or theology, 
but just the consciousness of the Divine. 

It is this that our young people are trying 


to develop in their meetings, when they read - 


their Bibles or whenever they realize that 
there is a force to help the weak or to 
strengthen the doubting. If we live close 
enough to God to feel this, we are indeed 
promoters of this right living. It is not a 
chance world, it is God’s; and it is Divine 
Love that is helping men to do and to bear, 
no matter how attractive may be the temp- 
tations that allure us. Until we have 
reached this state, we really have nothing on 
which to depend. 

There are ever so many more men than 
we realize that think about God, and that 
this is so lies a hope for the future. Be- 
wildered souls are thus lifted up in times 
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of great griefs; and it thus lifts the lives of 
individual men, and through them ennobles 
worthy causes and institutions. 

Weare, therefore, here in our unions to get 
this religious feeling, to assist others in getting 
it, and so finally to bring in the kingdom 
of God. 

The meeting closed with a benediction by 
President Hamilton, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, February 12, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles G, Ames, D.D., of 
Boston, 


The second of two lectures by Prof. W. W. 
Fenn on ‘‘The Nature of Revelation” will 
be given at King’s Chapel, Boston, Monday, 
February 10, at 2 30 P.M. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon, at half past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, 
February 10, at 11 A.M. Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend of Randolph will preside. Rev. 
George W. Cutter of Watertown will give 
“Notes of a Medical Missionary in Palestine.”’ 
Meeting open to all, 


The Worcester Association will meet 
with Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Leominster, 
on Tuesday, February 11, at 10.30 A.M. 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward will read the 
essay. Subject, “Spiritual Selection.” In 
the afternoon there will be a discussion of 
the proposition to conduct the ‘‘ Paragraph 
Pulpit” under the auspices of the Worcester 
Conference, within the territory of the 
Conference. 

Meetings. 

THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.— 
The Union held the fourth meeting of its 
twenty-fifth season in the parlors of the 
South Congregational Church Monday even 
ing, January 20. Before the supper the dele- 
gates were much interested in examining 
a collection of models illustrating the mode 
of life in Palestine, which was kindly brought 
in and explained by Miss Murray. The 
meeting was opened as usual with a brief 
devotional service, after which some busi- 
ness matters were brought up. Mr. Ed- 
wards, for the committee appointed to revise 


Deaths. 


MAYNARD —At Sherborn, Mass., Jan. 21, 1908, in 
her 79th year, Rebecca P. Maynard, for fifty years a 
teacher of Massachusetts children. 

MAGLATHLIN.—At Woronoco Village, town of 
Russell, Mass., Ralph Herbert, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Edward B Maglathlin. of West Bridgewater, aged 11 
years 


A clergyman’s black silk pulpit gown, in good con- 
dition, will fit middle-sized man. Will sell for $25. In- 
quire No. 1603 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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the by-laws, read the by-laws as revised. 
According to the usual custom, these were 
laid over to be discussed and voted upon at 
the next meeting. ‘The president then called 
the attention of the delegates to the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Union, to be held in April, also to the series 
of lectures on Sunday-school work being 
held at 25 Beacon Street during the winter 
months, The subject of the evening was 
then introduced, ‘‘Certain Fundamental 
Problems of the Sunday-school.” Mr. Fenn, 
the speaker of the evening, first gave a brief 
sketch of the religious parties in old New 
England churches, to show how these prob- 
lems have come to be such. In the theol- 
ogy of the old Calvinists and the party called 
“new lights,” both of which believed in 
supernatural regeneration, in which man 
himself had no part, there was little room 
for the idea of religious education. But the 
Arminians held vaguely to the idea till the 
time when Horace Bushnell opened a new 
vein of thought. He emphasized the 
thought that a child should-grow up as a 
Christian, not knowing himself anything 
else. ‘Then the problem of religious educa- 
tion was taken up by the churches. Con- 
version was not even then left out of account, 
but was looked upon as a critical point in the 
education. Religious education is not yet 
given the serious attention it demands. It 
implies, first, a natural process, effectively 
aided by applicable and discoverable meth- 
ods. It is a natural process, but must be 
directed in order to reach the desired end. 
Many Unitarians have made a mistake in 
holding the idea that the soul could be left 
to look out for itself. The process of any 
education, whether in art, music, love of 
good literature, -is a natural process, yet we 
do not leave them to themselves. Second, 
it implies a directed, a guided, activity, to 
tend toward the desired result. Religious 
education is not primarily a knowledge of 
Bible history. Mr. Fenn advised strongly 
that children be not given the Bible itself, 
even when such is the end. The Bible is 
in the class of original sources, and demands 
trained critical minds, which children have 
not. In teaching the history of Israel it 
is better to teach it as it actually was, with- 
out introducing the child directly to the 
Bible. Neither is the purpose to familiarize 
the child with Bible literature, which is too 
stimulating, although the speaker did not 
disapprove of having the children commit 
to memory great and truly beneficial pas- 
sages. It would be a misfortune not to 
store the mind with such. Our task, how- 
ever, is not to familiarize them with this 
great literature nor to impart moral max- 
ims, for a man may have good principles, 
yet not be a good man, but to inculcate 
moral and ethical feeling, so that every 
thought and act becomes a part of a living 
creed, and God is seen in every duty and 
aspiration. How can religion be taught? 
is one of the great questions of religious edu- 
cation. One thing we can do, is to try to 
inculcate a moral attitude, and keep the 
child in an atmosphere congenial to these 
powers, just as we try to introduce him to 
good literature and music, expecting that by 
and by appreciation will awaken. Another 
problem is included in the use of symbols, 
for which we are apt to have a Puritan dis- 
like. Froebel taught the value of symbols 
as educational, and we now recognize it. 
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We use symbols when we teach ethical les- 
sons by symbolic personalities. Can we dis- 
pense with them in religious education? 
The danger here is greater, becatise the sym- 
bols of the Christian Church stand for ideas 
in which we don’t believe and don’t wish 
our children to believe,—such as the cross 
and the sacraments. Because of the great 
power of symbols, but also their power to 
mislead as well as lead aright, how can we 
safely use them? ‘These two questions, of 
how to teach religion and virtue and the 
use of symbols, Mr. Fenn considered~the 
fundamental problems in the Sunday-school 
of to-day. The answer, he said, in closing, 
may not come from experts and masters of 
pedagogy. It is often true that such prob- 
lems get their answers indirectly from the 
teachers rather than from men who are con- 
sidering them theoretically. 


Churches. 


Aucusta, Mr—rThe Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe: A series of 
twilight vesper services has just been con- 
cluded, which have been well attended 
throughout. The congregations at these 
Sunday afternoon services were mainly 
composed of non-Unitarians. That there 
is considerable interest here in our Unitarian 
faith was shown by the depleted condition 
of the free tracts after the last vesper ser- 
vice. The pastor has exchanged pulpits 
with the Congregational and Universalist 
ministers. 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. K. FE. Evans: The society opens the 
year in good spirits. The annual supper, 
January 13, was served by the men of the 
parish and brought out, despite some sick- 
ness, about ninety. Twelve names were 
presented for membership at that time. 
January 26, in connection with the public 
welcome to new members, the church and 
Sunday-school united in a ‘forefathers’ 
service.’ After an address by the pastor 
on ‘‘Unitarianism in Chicopee, 1841-1908,” 
letters of reminiscence and greeting were 
read from six former pastors of the church: 
Rev, Samuel Beane (1862-65), J. W. Hudson, 
I. F. Porter, C. Heizer, E. ¥. Hayward, and 
W. W. Peck,—also from Mrs. Nightingale, 
widow of the church’s second pastor, 1845-51. 
The service aroused great interest, and was 
well attended. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Albert Willard Clark: Sunday, 
the r2th of January, was marked by the 
occupation of All Souls’ Chapel, and the 
Sunday following was given to its dedication. 
Both days were days of great satisfaction to 
the society. All Souls’ Chapel represents 
the beginning of a comprehensive plan 
which includes the main auditorium of the 
church and a house for its minister, all upon 
a central site, The building of All Souls’ 
Chapel, without indebtedness, has been 
made possible by the sustained good will of 
the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association, the loyal co-operation of the 
Women’s National Alliance, the generous 
gifts of many widely scattered churches 
and friends, and the devotion of those who 
compose the church itself. 
greatly indebted to many unnamed and 
unknown friends who contributed last year 
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to the $150,000 Missionary Fund, in par- 
ticipation of which it shared to the extent 
of $5,000, thanks to the generous action 
of those who provided for its distribution. 
The dedication sermon was: preached by 
President Samuel A. Eliot and gave great 
satisfaction and delight to a congregation 
which filled the chapel to overflowing. 
He was assisted in the service by Rev. 
George H. Badger and Rev. Albert W. 
Clark. The evening fellowship service was 
addressed“ by \Rev. George H, Badger, 
Miss Emma H. Low, Rev. W. S. Morgan, 
Rev. A. H. Winn, and Rev. S: B. Stewart, 
all of whom spoke strong words of hope, 
encouragement, and fellowship to the society. 
The Sunday- school has already been or- 
ganized and has promise of a happy future. 
All Souls’ Chapel with the larger site, of 
which it occupies only a part, represents 
$18,000, and is held by the society without 
encumbrance. New strength: of member- 
ship has already appeared and there ‘is 
promise of further increase. ‘The present 
officers of the society are: Mr. A. I,. Rohrer, 
president; Mr. EK. G. Conde, secretary; and 
Mr. W. H. Clark, treasurer. 


Personal. 


Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr., has accepted a call 
to the First Parish, Medfield, Mass. Rev. 
E. A. Rumball, late of the Orthodox Congre- 
gational fellowship, has accepted a call to 
Rochester, N.Y. Rey. George Gilmour has 
taken charge of the Parkside Church, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Rev. C. A. Henderson has 
resigned at Bridgewater, Mass., to accept 
a call to Wilmington, Del. Rev. W. W. 
Peck has resigned at Needham to accept 
a call to Winchendon, Mass. Rey, E. J. 
Prescott has resigned at Warwick to accept 
a call to Rockland, Mass. Mr. H. A. Arnold 
of the Harvard Divinity School has received 
a call to Littleton, Mass. Rev. J. L. Marsh 
has resigned at Lincoln, Neb., and Rev. J. G. 
Boughter has resigned at Eureka, Cal. 
Rev. W. C. Adams has resigned at Barn- 
stable; Mass., and has received a call to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Rev. Kerby S. Miller 
has resigned at Duluth, Minn. Rev. W. L. 
Meaker has withdrawn his resignation at 
Dover, Mass.—IVord and Work. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni 
tarian Association :-— 


Already acknowledged....ss.e cess ceeeeeneneees $46,057.27 
Jan. :. Society in Beverly... ..0csce. sssecers 50.00 
2. Bulfinch Place Church, “Boston. weet eee 10.00 
4, Mrs. Eleanor e. Bical, New York, 
Novos Ee 40.00 
4. Society in Stow as:.fesdanagce esa 17.00 
7. Mrs. J. W. Jenkins, Vernon, N.Y. 5.00 
7. Sunday-school Spica. in _ Elsworth, 
Me... - =. se da A pene 5.00 
7. Society in ‘Clinton: . 7755 
8. Society in Ashby........ssseceeees 23.c0 
9. Geo. P.Langford, Vernon, N Y...+.. 3.00 
9. Society in Needham . 23.08 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
seabesaness temporary shelter or permanent homes toneedy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who wi!] take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much useded to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. me Eliot, Secy. don H. Slocum, Treas 
arker B, Field intendent, 
7 Tremont $e." in. 


a 
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Jan.1o. Mrs. Francis H. pay, Soe ed 

PNG vast ceieitt stele ste $20.00 
23% eee in Eastondale. 16 79 
13. A. A. Ballou, Newton Centre, 5.00 
14. Mrs Otis Norcross, Boston..... 100,00 
15. Society in Saco, Me....+.+00+5+ 100 00 
20, Society in See 5.00 
21. Society in Keene, 178.00 
24. penceysetonl, First Chae Provi- 

dence, R.I. site wars ater 7.34 
25. First Parish i in ‘Hingham Raeeestesese 462.70 
25. Mrs. A. Geo. Bullock, Worcester. see 50.00 
27. Society in Gloucester -. 35.00 
27. Rev. William ¢. Gannett, Rochester, 

N. 5.00 
27. Third Society i in ‘Cambridge. 125.59 
27. Sunday-school, pp aeipg: 

Church, Boston.. 30.41 
28 Society in Leominste1 100.00 
28, National Alliance Branch, Milton.. 10.00 
29. First Parish in Cambridge.......-...+ 1,195.00 
29. Mrs. Cummings, Southern 

Pines, N.C.. 25.00 
29. National Alliance. Branch, Fairhaven. 10.00 
29. North Society in Salem,........+..+65 170.co 
BOP SOCIELY IM ROWE! s-' ced cadajecees reed oe 15.00 

PARAGRAPH PuLpiT. 
Jan. 6. National Alliance Branch, All Souls’ 

Church, Roxbury........ $5.09 
MUSE TIEN tes coke sre slccs ccs teas 5.00 
16. National Alliance Branch, We: 

ster Society, Providence, R.I........ 1.co 
20. Mrs. Rebecca W. Walker. Boston..., 10,00 
22. Mrs. See rl, cee ia 

isle oi 1.00 
25. National - “Alliance Branch, “Second 

Church, Salem.. 5 00 
28. National Alliance Branch, “Milton.. 5.00 

$48,948.73 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions re- 
ceived by Unitarian Sunday School Society 
during the month of January :— 


Jan. 4. Berenels, N.Y., Church and Sanday 


school. ban $5.00 
1. Arlin ton, Mass., “First Parish | Rants wccle 56,00 
2. oS ton’ Can., Sunday-school-........- 3.50 
4. Rev. T _D. Howard, Springfield, Masi 10,00 
6. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school:. a 25 00 
6. Miss Alice Cheever, Boston, Mass. -...:- 10.00 
7. Miss Anne G. Doane, Cohasset, Mass... 1,00 
7. Ellsworth, Me., Sunday-school..... 2.00 
7. Boston (Brighton) pepdey school. 5.00 
g. Wilton, N.H., Liberal Christian 
day-school ... Sean 5.67 
13. Mr. A. A. Ballou, Newton Cent F 5.00 
16, Augusta, Me., Sunday-school............ 5.00 
ac. Worcester, Mass., South Unitarian Sun- 
day-school ES ee a ie eee 6.c0 
2m altecy, Mass., Sunday- sano 5.00 
22. Dover, N.H., Sunday- school..... 3.00 
22. Littleton, Mass., Sunday- school.. 20,00 
22. Chicopee, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
22. Westford. Mass., Society... 14,00 
27. Lexington, Mass., Society.. 25.79 
28. Boston, Arlington Street Church.. 100,00 
RricuHarp C, ones Dea ican: 
‘ a ‘ 
Disraeli’s Borrowings. 
In May, 1904, I contributed to the 


Spectator a list of seventeen maxims and 
witticisms ascribed to Disraeli which had 
the appearance of being derived from ex- 
ternal sources. The letter gave rise to an 
interesting correspondence in the Spectator, 
and I have seen many references to it in 
other papers. To the list then given it 
may be interesting to add some others: 
(18) The phrase “men of light and leading,”’ 
used by Disraeli in a speech in 1858, came 
from Burke. (19) Disraeli’s assertion that 
only those nations that behaved well to the 
Jews prospered had been made long before 
by Frederick the Great. (20) Disraeli 
said, “Youth is a blunder, manhood a strug- 
gle, old age a regret.” This is based on 
Seneca’s famous saying, Initium caecitas, 
progressto labor, error omnia. (21) In 1864 
Disraeli said of the French Revolution, 
“When the turbulence was over, when the 
shout of triumph and the wail of agony were 
alike stilled, when, as it were, the waters had 
subsided, the sacred heights of Sinai and 
Calvary were again revealed,” etc. This 
simile had been used by other orators again 
and again, Canning used it in proposing 
the vote of thanks to the Duke of Welling- 
ton after the battle of Vittoria, and Shiel 
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used it in his speech on the Irish state trials 
in the House of Commons in 1844. Sir Walter 
Scott also introduced it in his ‘Life of 
Napoleon.”’ (22) Disraeli’s phrase “‘states- 
woman’’ comes from Swift. (23) ‘“‘Anec- 
dotage”’ was derived by Disraeli from his 
father, who in his turn derived it in conver- 
sation from Rogers. (24) In ‘‘Sybil” 
Disraeli compares Fox to Catiline. Canning 
described Fox as ‘‘the Catiline of modern 
times” in the Anti-Jacobin. (25) Disraeli 
compared the ministers of Mr. Gladstone’s 
government to “a range of exhausted 
volcanoes.” ‘This was an image used by 
Wilkes. ‘‘How is it, Wilkes,” said some- 
body to the demagogue, “that you sat silent 
through all the French Revolution debates ?”’ 
“The fact is,” replied Wilkes, “I am a 
burnt-out volcano,” Somebody once pointed 
out the coincidence to Disraeli, and he is 
said to have remarked,.‘‘It looks like a crib, 
but it is the first time I knew that Wilkes 
had ever said anything worth repeating and 
fit for publication.’’ (26) The advice given 
to Contarini Fleming by his father is based 
on that of Lord Chesterfield to his son. 
Chesterfield, like Contarini Fleming’s 
father, advised his son to “read Roche- 
foucauld,” and study French writers, and 
cultivate the society of women. (27) Dis- 
raeli wrote of Bolingbroke as ‘‘the glory of 
his order and the shame.”’ ‘This is probably 
from Pope’s description of Erasmus in his 
“Essay on Criticism, ”?— 

“At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 
The glory of the priesthood and the shame.” 


But a still older writer, Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, the ‘‘Bluidy Mackenzie” of Scottish 
Presbyterian hagiology, described Mont- 
rose in his “Ceelia’s Country House and 
Closet’’ as 


“His country’s glory and its shame, 
Cesar in all things equall’d but his fame.” 


28) Disraeli’s phrase Imperiwm et Libertas 
was suggested by Bolingbroke, from whom 
Disraeli derived so many of his ideas. The 
words imperio et lItbertate are used by 
Cicero in the fine passage at the end of his 
fourth oration against Catiline—J. A. 
Lovat-Fraser. 


Opening Darkest Africa. 


Free State contains about 
800,000 square miles of territory, and a 
population variously estimated at from 
twenty to thirty millions. In favor of the 
government it may be said that along 
commercial lines the state is being greatly 
developed, an important step in this direc- 
tion being the suppression of the Arab slave 
trade. ‘The capital of the state is Boma, 


The Congo 


a city of several thousand people, situated | 


forty-five miles from the mouth of the 
Congo River. Just below the first great 
rapids, an impassable barrier to ocean 


vessels, is located Matadi, a city of about 
three thousand people, and the point from 
which is shipped most of the rubber and 
ivory brought down from the _ interior. 
From this city a railroad extends 240 miles 
to Leopoldville, from which point the river 
is navigable for 900 miles to Stanley Falls. 
From Stanley Falls to Lake Tanganyika, a 
distance of over 7oo miles, a railroad is 
will connect 
ultimately with the Cape to Cairo road, 
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thus opening up a vast district, and fur- 
nishing much-needed additional transpor- 
tation facilities for the enormous lumber 
and mining interests of the state—Lesle’s 
Weekly. 


The Consumers’ League. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Massachusetts will be 
held in Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Saturday, February 8, at three 
o’clock. Addresses will be given by Prof. 
Charles Zueblin of the University of Chicago 
on “The Ethics of Business,” and by Mr. 
EF. W. Lord, New England Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 


The Tuckerman School Lectures. 


Attention is called to a change in the 
program of lectures. Dr. John L,. Elliott”, 
of New York, who was announced to speak 
February 11 and 12, will probably be heard 


later in the course. Next week Rev. 
Joseph H, Crooker, D.D., will present “A 
Plea for the Primacy of the Church,” Feb- 


ruary 11 his subject will be “Religion as a 
Corporate Life.” February 12, ‘‘What 
Creates the Church?” ‘Tickets for the second 
half of the course will soon be ready and 
may be had on application to Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Experiments reported to the French P hysi- 
cal Society by M. Marage show that it is 


' practicable to gauge the acoustic proper- 


ties of any public hall, and to direct each 
speaker how to use the voice to the best ad- 
vantage. Tests in six halls of Paris have 
brought out the conditions for making an 
audience understand where acoustics are 
defective. 


HAVE YOU 
A FRIEND 
WHO IS 
HARD of HEARING? 


You can do that friend a favor by telling of the 
Globe Ear-Phones, the latest and most scientific in- 
struments for aiding deafness of any degree. On 
request of either you or your friend, we will send 
illustrated booklet describing our 


GLOBE EAR-PHONES 


New patented electrical instruments, which enable 
the deaf to hear clearly and without effort all sur- 
rounding conversation, music, etc., in the home or 
office, or on the street. 


Globe Ear-Phones are small, light, and incon- 
spicuous, there is nothing to insert in the ear (a 
dangerous practice), or hold in the hand, in great con- 
trast te the clumsy and conspicuous horns, trumpets, 
and the like. They also develop and improve the 
natural hearing. A great boon to the deaf and all 
their friends. 

We give full opportunity to test in your own town 
before buying. Inquire of your optician, or write us 


for full particulars and copy of illustrated booklet. 


GLOBE OPTICAL CO. 
403 Washington Street 
BOSTON 
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Pleasantries. 


Rodney: ‘Do you have trouble with ‘ shall’ 
and ‘will’?”” Dickey: ‘Nope: my wife says 
‘You shall,’ and I say ‘I will’”—Puck. 


A little boy was asked to give a definition 
of inertia and momentum. He said, 
“Inertia is something that won’t go and 
momentum is something that won’t stop.” 
Old and New. 


Indignant Citizen: “Say! Your boy threw 
a stone at me just now, and barely missed 
me.” Mr. Crogan: “Yez say he missed 
ye?” Indignan Ctitizen: “That’s what I 
understood myself to remark.’”’ Mr, Crogan: 
“Tt was not my b’y.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


A suburban minister during his discourse, 
one Sunday morning, said, “In each blade 
of grass there is a sermon.” ‘The following 
day one of his flock discovered the good man 
pushing a lawn mower about his garden and 
paused to say, ‘Well, parson, I’m glad to 
see you engaged in cutting your sermons 
short.”—The Standard. 


“Tt’s such a pity, father!’ explained an 
enthusiastic member of a college glee club, 
after a vacation visit toa Western city. ““We 
fellows had the town fixed all right, ready 
to stand for our college,—and then the 
president came, and made his speech, and 
he just spoiled it all.” 


Two men were talking together at a table 
in’ the hotel coffee-room, and the question of 
Rockefeller’s wealth came up. One of them 
said, to show the enormous income of the 
man, ‘Do you know, whenever that clock 
[pointing to a grandfather’s clock in the 
room] goes tick, Rockefeller makes a thou- 
sand pounds!” “Is that so?” ‘That’s 
a fact.’ ‘‘Then stop the clock.’’—Selected., 


Johnnie was*to have a party, and his 
mother insisted on his inviting a boy whom 
he disliked. After much urging, Johnnie 
promised. The party came off, but Willie 
did not appear. ‘‘Now, Johnnie, did you 
invite him?’ asked Johnnie’s mother. “Yes, 
I did! Yes, ma’am, I invited him!” an- 
swered Johnnie. ‘‘I invited him,’’ he added 
reflectively, ‘‘and I dared him to come.” 
Harper’s Weekly. 


The village innkeeper had a good horse. 
The peasants borrowed it so much that the 
innkeeper determined to discourage them, 
so one day when a peasant came to borrow, 
the innkeeper said he was sorry, but he had 
let the horse already. Just then a neigh 
came from the stable. ‘‘You’ve not lent it. 
I hear it neighing,” said the peasant. ‘Look 
here,’ replied the innkeeper, “either I or 
the horse is telling a lie, and you take my 
word for it, it’s the horse.””— Sacred Heart 
Review. 


A man and his wife were once aroused 
from slumber by the cry that the hotel was 
afire. ‘‘Now, my dear,” said the husband, 
“T will put into practice what I have preached, 
Put on all your indispensable apparel, and 
keep cool.” Then he slipped his watch 
into his vest pocket and walked with his 
wife out of the hotel. When danger was 
past he said, ‘‘Now you see how necessary 
it is to keep cool.’”” The wife for the first 
time glanced at her husband. “Yes, 
William,”’ she said, “it is a grand thing, 
but if I were you I would have put on my 
trousers.’’—Boston Herald. 
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RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Unitarian Association. 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FReDERIC H. KENT. 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this direct 
human relationship, the real elements of his power. 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By Five MINISTERS. 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as told 
by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith for the 
Unitarian. 


224. A Little Catechism 


Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in the 
form of twenty-three questions and answers. 


225. The Highest Criticism. 
By Wivuiiam H. Lyon, D.D. 


Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and life, not 
merely with persons and dates,—with substance, not form 
or outward circumstance. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ada- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen Mir ascs 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 


The MISSES. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
The 


MacDuffie School 
_ FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. : 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 


-| Address Box 1711, 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
AND : 


i OVER, N.H. 

A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. New students 
received January 30, at the beginning of the 
second semester. For catalogue address the 
President, F, C, SOUTH WORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 


per copy. 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 


Young People’s 


Street, Boston. 
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